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Foreword 


A bureau of appointments or place- 
ment office is an essential part of every 
teacher education institution. Many 
people have the idea that its sole func- 
tion js to see that the graduates of each 
year’s class secure teaching positions. 
This idea is far from true if the bureau 
is functioning properly and justifies 
the time, energy, and money spent in 
maintaining it. 

It is the purpose of this bulletin to 
describe some of the services that the 
Bureau of Appointments at Illinois 
State Normal University attempts to 


render. In planning the bulletin, the 


staff decided to give major attention 
to the service the Bureau renders to 


the total teacher education program of 


the University, to the principals and 
superintendents who employ the grad- 
uates of the University, to the alumni, 
and to the returning veterans. 


It might be expected that in such 
a bulletin as this some attention 
would be given to the teacher shortage 
situation. Although a special part of 
the bulletin has not been used for this 
purpose, considerable information on 
the situation is given in the section on 
“The Bureau of Appointments and the 
G. I.” 

The Bureau of Appointments is 
strictly a service bureau. Its purpose is 
to render service to the boys and girls 
in public schools by serving adminis- 
trators, alumni, the faculty of the Uni- 
versity, and any other individuals or 
groups which are engaged in educa- 
tional work or which are preparing to 
enter educational work. Because the 
staff of the Bureau is eager to improve 
these services, suggestions for improv- 
ing its work are solicited. 


J. W. Carrington, Director of Bureau 
of Appointments 


Lorene Meeker, Assistant Director 
Sarah Fox, Secretary 
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The Organization of 


the Bureau of Appointments 


Although Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity has maintained placement serv- 
ices for many years, probably there are 
no accurate records available as to 
when the work was first organized and 
the first faculty member appointed to 
carry on this work. Many of the fac- 
ulty of the University and many princi- 
pals and superintendents in Illinois 
will remember the excellent service 
rendered by Prof. E. A. Turner in this 
capacity. He carried on the work for 
years without stenographic help; his 
records on each ‘current graduating 
class were kept in a small black note- 
book he carried‘in his side coat pocket. 
Employing officers in Illinois respected 
his judgment on candidates and relied 
on his recommendations. Students 
looked to him for notification of vacan- 
cies and appreciated his interest in 
them and his assistance in securing pro- 
motions after they had taught for a 
few years. 

In 1932, the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments was organized as it exists today. 
Miss Hester Hood was appointed as 
assistant to the Director of the Bureau 
of Appointments and served in this 
capacity for two years. She had pre- 
viously been employed by a teachers’ 
agency in Chicago and knew the type 
of information about candidates that 
employing officers wanted and the best 
form for giving this information. Be- 
fore having record and application 
forms printed, she visited the best col- 


lege and university placement offices 
in the Midwest and some in the East 
in order to get ideas and to set up 


forms which were adequate. With the 


exception of a few minor changes, the 
forms now in use are the same as those 
set up by the staff at that time. 

The present Director of the Bureau 
of Appointments has been in his posi- 
tion for twelve years. The other two 
members of the staff, Mrs. Lorene 
Meeker and Miss Sarah Fox, have been 
in their positions fifteen and six years, 
respectively. These three staff mem- 
bers have definite responsibilities. 
Their work is so coordinated that each 
can proceed quite largely on his or her 
own initiative. 

The Director serves as the chief con- 
tact person with employing officers, 
with candidates, and with professional 
groups throughout the state of Illinois. 
He takes the responsibility for deciding 
which candidates will be recommended 
for each vacancy reported to the office. 
He dictates practically all the letters 
which go with credentials to employing 
officers, and, in these letters, gives his 
best judgment as to how well each can- 
didate is prepared for the position that 
is to be filled. He meets with seniors 
as groups and as individuals to instruct 
them relative to ethics in securing a 
position, ways of securing the best 
service from the Bureau, and efficient 
methods to be used in securing a posi- 
tion. When the work is heavy, he may 
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delegate part of these responsibilities 
to his co-workers in the office. Other 
of his responsibilities will be discussed 
in later parts of this bulletin. 


The supervision of filling out the 
forms by registrants, supervision of the 
filing system, supervision of the record 
system, and the collecting of up-to-date 
information about alumni who are 
teaching constitute the main responsi- 
bility of Mrs. Lorene Meeker. In addi- 
tion to these responsibilities, she works 
directly with seniors who have regis- 
tered with the Bureau, with principals 
and superintendents in the State, and 
with alumni who call at the office. She 


is the chief “question answerer” for all: 


inquiries about current registrants and 
alumni which come to the Bureau from 
school administrators, faculty members, 
and other employees of the University. 
She has the full responsibility of pre- 
paring a detailed and complete annual 
report on the service rendered by the 
Bureau. 

The greater part of the stenographic 
work is done by Miss Sarah Fox. On a 
typical day, she spends about one or 
two hours taking dictation and the rest 
of the day transcribing her notes and 
assembling credentials. She is pre- 
pared to assist in the functions men- 
tioned previously as those of the other 
two staff members and can take over 
such responsibilities when necessary. 

Students are employed to assist with 
the filing, stenographic work, and rec- 
ord keeping when needed. The need 
for such assistance fluctuates with the 
number of vacancies reported to the 
office, the number of candidates to 


place, and the time of the year when 
the work is heavy or light. 

During this school year, changes 
have been made in the organization 
and enlargement of the offices of the 
Bureau. The large office formerly used 
by the director of elementary education 
is now used by the Bureau. This space 
gives the Bureau a large outer office for 
serving principals, superintendents, stu- 
dents, faculty, and other visitors, work- 
ing facilities for student assistants, two 
inner offices, and #wo interview rooms. 

The general policies that govern the 
operation of the Bureau of Appoint- 


ments were worked out by a committee . 


made up of faculty members and ad- 
ministrative officers of the University 
and the staff of the Bureau. There is 
a consistent effort to live up to these 
policies here listed: 

1. To give the employing officers 
the very best possible service 
in securing teachers for their 
schools. 

2. To make the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments a service center for 
the public school principals and 
superintendents. The Bureau 
nominates candidates for 
positions, furnishes substitute 
teachers, speakers, information 
on salary trends, and in general 
attempts to render any services 
the administrators desire. 

3. To give all the facts about can- 
didates that the employing of- 
ficer desires in order to help 
him to evaluate the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates. 

4. To recommend each candidate 
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for the type of position and 
kind of community where it is 
believed the candidate has the 
best opportunity to succeed. 


. To consult heads of depart- 


ments and other faculty mem- 
bers when selecting candidates 
to recommend for positions, 
whenever time permits. 


. To cooperate with all faculty 


members and University organ- 
izations when information con- 
cerning registrants in the Bu- 
reau of Appointments is need- 
ed and when the personnel of 
the Bureau can be of service. 


. To keep in close touch with all 


alumni and to be in a position 
to recommend successful ex- 
perienced teachers to employ- 
ing officers. 


. To render service to students 
and alumni of Illinois State 
Normal University. This in- 
cludes offering information 


concerning availability of posi- 
tions, giving all instruction 
possible relative to effective 
ways of applying for positions, 
maintaining good professional 
ethics, and giving other infor- 
mation that will help students 
in securing positions and being 
successful teachers. 

9. To cooperate with other bu- 
reaus and with state and na- 
tional placement associations 
in promoting more effective 
service to education. 

It is believed that this description 
will give a fairly adequate idea of how 
the Bureau functions from an organi- 
zational and administrative standpoint. 
The rest of this bulletin will be de- 
voted to explanations of the services 
rendered to employing officers, services 
to current graduates and to alumni, the 
professional activities of the Director 
and of the Bureau in general, and sug- 
gestions for improving the work of 
the Bureau. 
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The Function of the Bureau of Appointments 
in the Education of Teachers 


Illinois State Normal University be- 
lieves that it will render the best serv- 
ice to the State of Illinois by staying 
with the purpose for which it was orig- 
inally founded, namely, the education 


of teachers. It has no other justifica- 


tion for its existence. With this pur- 
pose in mind every classroom, division, 
office, bureau, or any other department 
of the University must directly contrib- 
ute to the teacher education program. 
The Bureau of Appointments must 
play its part in this teacher education 
program. 

The Bureau has a direct part in the 
professional training of students of the 
University. About ten years ago the 
Director of the Bureau, with the coop- 
eration of other faculty members, set 
out to find in the program of the Uni- 
versity the areas that needed strength- 
ening. They found there were three of 
these areas where the Bureau could 
make a distinct contribution. They 
were: 

1. Helping the teachers in train- 
ing to become more efficient, 
ethical, and professional in ap- 
plying for and securing posi- 
tions in public schools. 


2. Helping teachers in training 
to have the right attitude to- 
ward community organizations 
and customs and to understand 
their responsibilities in partic- 
ipating in community activities. 


3. Helping teachers in training 
to understand the function of 
local, state and national pro- 
fessional associations, such as 
the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

A course was organized under the 
name of School and Community Rela- 
tions. This course includes these three 
areas of teacher preparation. A de- 
tailed outline of the course was sub- 
mitted to about one hundred twenty- 
five superintendents and principals for 
their criticisms and suggestions. About 
seventy-five responded, and their sug- 
gestions were used in improving the 
content of the outline. The outline 
was again submitted to another group 
of school administrators for further 
improvement and refinement. The out- 
line was used for six years and was 
then revised through the same method 
of asking principals and superinten- 
dents to cooperate in the revision. The 
course was an elective until the school 
year 1945-1946, but it is now required 
of all students in secondary and special 
curriculums and remains as an elective 
only in the curriculum for elementary 
teachers. At the present time there are 
four sections of this course taught by 
the Director of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments and two other instructors. 

Some of the main topics in the 
School and Community Relations 
course that deal with the three areas 
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of teacher preparation mentioned 
previously are: 
ra 1. Securing a position 
Locating vacancies 
Letters of application 
The photograph 
The personal interview 
Follow-up letters 
2. Locating in a new community 
. Respecting local conventions 
4. Participating in community af- 
fairs 
Types of desirable activities 
Amount of participation 
5. Observing standards of good 
citizenship 
6. Maintaining ethical standards 
With administration 
With colleagues 
With pupils 
> : With parents 
With general public 
7. Visiting homes 
Purposes 
Technique of home visitation 
8. Knowing possibilities in a par- 
ent-teacher association 
Functions 
Weaknesses to be avoided 
Organization 
Programs 
Teacher participation 
9. Cooperating with the public press 
School news 
Desirable types 
<4 Undesirable types 
Desirable relationships with lo- 
cal newspapers 
Organization of the program 
The use of a separate page 
for school news 


Ww 


The place of the reporter 

The place of the classroom 
teacher in furnishing school 
news 

10. Meeting the standards of certifi- 

cating and accrediting associations 
Obtaining a teacher's certificate 
Recognizing standards of the 
State Department of Edu- 
cation 
Accrediting standards of the 
North Central Association 
Accrediting standards of the 
University of Illinois 
11. Relating the teacher and his pro- 
fession 
Teacher organizations 
National Education Associa- 
tion 
Illinois Education Associa- 
tion 
Local Professional Organiza- 
tion 
Ethical standards for teachers 
(A complete outline of the course will 
be sent to anyone requesting it. Sug- 
gestions for improvement will be ap- 
preciated. ) 

The staff of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments is in an excellent position to 
know what school administrators want 
in teachers. Much of the material used 
in the course just outlined has been 
collected or prepared by the Bureau 
and is in mimeographed form. The 
subjects covered include such material 
as: 


Put Everything You Have in That 
Letter of Application. 

Interviews Are Your Biggest 
Chance. 
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Cooperation of Lay and Profes- 
sional Organizations. 
The Community and the Mental 
Health of the Teacher. 
An Editor Appraises School News 
A Collection of Annual School 
Reports. 
Ethics in the Teaching Profession 
At the present time the Director of 
the Bureau will teach the unit of work 
outlined under Number One of the 
outline in each of the four classes 
scheduled for this semester. 


Another way the Bureau serves the 
teacher education program is in a guid- 
ance function.* 

Most of the students preparing to 
teach in secondary schools have select- 
ed their major field of preparation 
when they enter a teacher education 
institution. The question they raise is, 
“Which is the best second field I can 
select that will help me to secure a 
position when I am graduated?” If 
the student has selected English as a 
major field and is undecided whether 
he wants to choose social science, phys- 
ical education, mathematics, geography 
or some other subject for his second 
field, he wants to know, and is entitled 
to know, which second field will en- 
hance his chances for securing a desir- 
able position when he graduates. The 
Bureau keeps accurate statistics on the 
calls for teachers, and, based on figures 
collected over a period of years, knows 
which combinations of subjects are 
most in demand. It can present this 


1See J. W. Carrington, “Art Teachers Are 
in Demand,” Teacher Education, Vol. 
VII, No. 2 (Dec.,1944), pp. 19-20. 


information in mimeographed form to 
any student, prospective student, or 
faculty member. The heads of divi- 
sions of the University, deans, coun- 
selors, guidance officers, and other fac- 
ulty members can use this material in 
advising students in the selection of 
second teaching fields. 

Every teacher education institution 
needs to have a follow-up system to 
learn how well its graduates succeed in 
the field, to learn from employing of- 
ficers where its teacher-education pro- 
gram needs revision or strengthening, 
and to learn how the institution can 
best serve its graduates who are teach- 
ing. Illinois State Normal University 
has a very efficient and unique way of 
carrying on one type of follow-up serv- 
ice through its County Contact Plan.? 

The Bureau of Appointments carries 
on its follow-up service, which paral- 
lels and coordinates with the county 
contact system. About six months after 
a graduate of the University has been 
in a position, the Bureau writes to the 
principal, superintendent, or county 
superintendent (rural teachers only) 
and asks for information about the 
teacher. The principal or superintend- 
ent may reply by letter or use a form 
that is furnished by the Bureau. This 
form asks for the following informa- 
tion about the teacher: 

Personal traits 

Character 

Disposition 

Mental traits 

Scholarship 

Language arts 


2See Teacher Education, September, 1944. 
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Voice 

Classroom management 

Techniques of teaching 

Growth of understandings of teacher 

Teaching results 

Pupil-Teacher relations 

Community adjustment 

Professional attitude 

Outstanding strength of this teacher 

Weaknesses of this teacher 

Further comments 
Since this information is used in a con- 
fidential and professional way, the 
principals and superintendents are 
frank and direct in their statements. 
In the twelve years this follow-up sys- 
tem has been used by the Bureau, the 
staff has only found one “leak” where 
the information given by a principal or 
superintendent has embarrassed him in 
any way. 

The information collected from 
these reports over a period of years 
helps to answer the following ques- 
tions which are always confronting the 
faculty of every teacher education in- 
stitution: 

1. Are the teachers in training re- 
ceiving enough preparation in 
subject matter? 

2. Are the professional courses 
and student teaching experi- 
ences adequately preparing 
teachers in-training to teach? 

3. Is the teacher education insti- 
tution adequately preparing 
teachers to assume their proper 
place in community responsi- 
bilities and activities? 

4. Have-the teachers in-training 
developed the type of personal- 


ity that enables them to func- 
tion effectively in school work 
and in the community ? 

5. Do the graduates understand 
what constitutes good class- 
room management (discipline) 
and are they competent to 
maintain good learning condi- 
tions in the classroom ? 

6. In general, what are the 
strengths of the teacher educa- 
tion institution and what are 
its weaknesses as evidenced by 
the reports of principals and 
superintendents on the gradu- 
ates of the institution after 
they have been in a position 
about six months ? 

Space will not permit giving other 
examples of how the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments can and does function in 
the education of teachers. Suffice it to 
say that the staff of the Bureau must 
stand ready to give any information it 
can collect about the efficiency of the 
graduates of the institution as teachers 
and to help to interpret this informa- 
tion to the instructors and administra- 
tive officers. It must be ready to fur- 
nish pertinent material to students and 
instructors for classroom work. It 
must serve as a sort of barometer as to 
what important and basic changes are 
taking place in public school curricu- 
lums, administration procedures, and 
general responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties placed on teachers. In short, the 
Bureau must function as an integral 
part of the whole teacher education 
program in order that it may justify its 
existence. 
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Serving School Administrators 


A state teacher education institution, 
such as Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, exists to prepare teachers for the 
public schoois and for other types of 
schools. The state finances the insti- 
tution for this purpose. Since public 
school administrators are the chief 
employing officers of its graduates, 
these administrators have a right to 
look to such institutions for graduates 
to fill their teaching vacancies. 

This service has many aspects or 
phases. The administrator is entitled 
to a prompt reply or action when he 
reports a vacancy. He is entitled to de- 
tailed and complete information about 
any candidate recommended for the 
vacancy. He has a right to expect a 
candidate who is recommended to 
apply for the position and to take the 
initiative in arranging for an interview. 
Furthermore, he has a right to expect 
the Director of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments or some other competent mem- 
ber of the staff to give his frank opin- 


ion of how well he thinks the candi- 
date will succeed in the teaching posi- 
tion for which the candidate has been 
suggested. 

What type of information does the 
employing officer need about candi- 
dates he is considering for a position? 
What form will serve best to give 
this information? There is a great 
deal of disagreement in answer to these 
questions. A few years ago the twenty- 
eight members of the Teacher Place- 
ment Association of Illinois Colleges 
and Universities discussed the advisa- 
bility of adopting standard forms but 
did not come to any agreement. As 
far as the writer knows, no two place- 
ment offices in the United States use 
the same type of forms. This is also 
true for teacher agencies, 

On the following pages are repro- 
duced the forms that are used in the 
credentials sent to employing officers 
by the Bureau of Appointments of 
Illinois State Normal University. 
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Name entered Illinois State Normal 
University 19 with standing 
(Freshman, ho: etc. 
EDUCATION 
School Inclusive Degree or 
College or University | Name Location | Dates _Diploma _ 
| | 
| 
GENERAL SCHOLASTIC AVERAGE: A B Cc D 
STUDENT TEACHING 
Grade or Subject Semester and Year Training School Critic ae. 
| 
| 
EXPERIENCE 
Name of School Location Kind of Position Subjects —" 
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The first form carries addresses, 
personal information about the candi- 
date, a record of school and community 
activity experiences, and an extra-cur- 
ricular activity record. The information 
given on this form is needed by the 
employing officer in evaluating the 
qualifications of a candidate for a posi- 
tion. 

The second form gives information 
about the education of the student, the 
general scholastic average of the candi- 
date, the student teaching record, and 
teaching record, if the candidate has 
had public school or other types of 
teaching experience. 

The third form carries the informa- 
tion the employing officer must have if 
he is to know what preparation the 
candidate has for teaching in any field 
and whether he meets accrediting asso- 
ciation standards. The three columns 
at the top of the form permit the appli- 
cant to list his major fields of prepara- 
tion, as for example, English and 
Mathematics, or Social Science, Indus- 
trial Arts and Physical Education. 
Under each heading are listed the col- 
lege or university courses completed in 
each field and the total number of 
semester hours of preparation in each 
field. The statistical information given 
under the heading ‘College Courses” 
gives a total picture of the candidate's 
college and university preparation, 


which is commonly referred to as gen- ~ 


eral education or background courses, 
preparation for teaching specific sub- 
jects, and professional courses. The 
information given under the heading 
“Teaching Fields and Courses in Each” 


must check with that given under 
“College Courses.” 

Many principals and superintendents 
have asked for information about the 
applicant's high school work. A space 
is provided on the form and carries 
the heading “High School Courses.” 
This information is valuable to the 
employing officer if he is interested in 
the academic background of the appli- 
cant and in evaluating qualifications 
for teaching certain high school sub- 
jects such as typing, shorthand, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. 

Registrants are asked to prepare 
these forms and are cautioned to be 
accurate in all information recorded on 
the forms. They are reminded that, 
after securing a position, the principal 
or superintendent will request an offi- 
cial transcript of credits from the Uni- 
versity Registrar and that the informa- 
tion on the forms must check with the 
official transcript. The staff of the 
Bureau has found that registrants are 
accurate in filling out the forms. 
There has never been a serious discrep- 
ancy between what they record on the 
forms and the information on the 
transcript. 

The reader may raise the question 
as why more information is not given 
on the forms relative to the academic 
record of the applicant. The only 
place for such a record is on the second 
form under the heading ‘General Aca- 
demic Record.” This information is 
placed on the form by some member 
of the staff of the Bureau, who circles 
one of the letters, which may be given 
a little more accuracy by the addition 
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of plus and minus characters. This 
information is not recorded until the 
staff member checks the record of the 
applicant. This amount of information 
about the scholastic record has met the 
requirements of employing officers. 
Only a few in Illinois ever ask for 
additional information on the academic 
record of the applicant or ask for an 
official transcript before employing the 
candidate. 


It was mentioned in the first part of 
this bulletin that only minor changes 
have been made in the last twelve years 
in the forms used by the Bureau of 
Appointments. The staff of the Bureau 
will appreciate any suggestions for im- 
proving the forms so that these forms 
will more adequately carry the infor- 
mation that administrators would like 
to have about the candidate. 


In addition to the information given 
in the three forms, there is another 
type of information that the employing 
officer needs. He needs to know all he 
can about what type of person he is 
considering. The home life of the can- 
didate, his home community, his hob- 
bies, his travels, his professional and 
personal ambitions, and a host of other 
facts are important items that need con- 
sideration by an employing officer. 
The staff of the Bureau believes that 
this information can be given best by 
the applicant in essay or paragraph 
form. Each registrant with the Bureau 
is asked to write a “Personal State- 
ment,” that becomes a part of each set 
of credentials on file in the Bureau. 
The only instructions that are given the 
students; in addition to reasons for 


using such a statement, are to give 
them a list of the things employing 
officers would like to know about them. 
The list follows: 


1. Family and Home Background 
Born in county, town or city 
Type of community in which you 
lived until high school gradua- 
tion 

Occupation of parents 

Number of brothers and sisters, 
their ages in relation to yours, 
and their occupations or educa- 
tional activities 
2. School Experiences 
Type of elementary school at- 
tended 

Name of high school 

Amount of college work—type of 
diploma or degree 

Amount and kind of student 
teaching (one or two sen- 
tences) 

Honors and distinctions won 

Participation in extra-curricular 
activities (very important) 
3. Out-of-School Experiences 
Experiences as a wage earner— 
type of work, amount of such 
experience 

Travel  experiences—anywhere 
outside of Illinois 

Other interesting experiences you 
have had 

4. Community Experiences 
Sunday School teaching, Scout 

work, participation in commu- 
nity plays and musical organi- 
zations, 4-H Club work 

5. Professional Interests and Activities 
Interests and activities in which 
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you would like to participate as 
a teacher—for example, school 
clubs, school newspapers, 
P. T. A. 
6. Professional Ambitions 
Type of position you would like 
to have five or ten years from now 
7. Further University and Professional 
Training Desired 
(Be truthful but do not be modest 
or hesitant in stating your am- 
bitions. ) 

Copies of personal statements which 
are on file with the Bureau will serve 
best to illustrate the type of informa- 
tion given in these statements and the 
assistance such statements would give 
the employing officer in evaluating the 
applicant. The following statements 
have been included in this bulletin by 
the permission of the registrants: 


February 15, 1945 
My home town has always been 
Waverly, Illinois, a town of 1400 
inhabitants, in Morgan County. 
This county is located in Central 
Illinois, and its chief occupation 
is farming. My father is a barber. 
I have one sister, nine years older 
than I, who is a registered nurse. 
I attended the public grade 
school in Waverly and graduated 
from Waverly Township High 
School in May, 1941. While in 
high school, I participated in a 
number of music contests, and 
won medals for playing solos. I 
have studied piano for about ten 
years, the last two being spent in 
studying at Illinois Wesleyan 
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Junior College of Music in 
Springfield, Illinois. When I 
graduated from high school, I 
received the State scholarship, 
which made it possible for me to 
go to Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. I will receive my degree 
from there in June, 1945. During 
my college years, I have been a 
participant in a number of extra- 
curricular activities, and I am very 
much interested in the direction of 
them. While in my last year of 
college, I had the experience of 
working in one of the department 
stores in Bloomington. 


I have always been active in the 
church and Sunday School in my 
home town. I was church organ- 
ist my last two years of high 
school. I also have been a mem- 
ber of a church choir while in 
Normal. I enjoy social activities 
of all kinds, and am interested in 
attending sports, movies, con- 
certs, plays, 

It is my wish to secure a teach- 
ing position in a good high 
school, and to help build a cur- 
riculum suitable to the needs of 
the young people in that school, 
and to give them a greater appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of music 
than they have had before. I 
would want very much to partici- 
pate in the activities of the school 
and community that would be an 
integral part of the curriculum 
and that will add to the welfare 
of the young people concerned. 

Signed 
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February 14, 1945 
I have spent the early part of 
my life in New Douglas, Illinois, 
where my parents were active in 
school affairs. My father was 
township treasurer and my moth- 
er president of the school board 
for a number of years. I attended 
Fredericktown, Missouri, public 
school during my junior year and 
gtaduated from Hardin (Illinois) 
Community High School. I have 
two brothers and a sister. My 
oldest brother has his Master's 
Degree from the University of 
Illinois. 


Most of my college education 
has been financed by part-time 
employment. I worked both in 
the University library and in the 
Navy mess hall, which is located 
on the campus. In both cases, I 
feel I have gained valuable expe- 
rience in working with people 
and with books. 

My leisure time has been di- 
vided between participating in 
some sports, reading and travel- 
ing. I have made trips to Florida, 
Louisiana, and several to Colo- 
rado. One summer I went to 
school at Colorado State College 
of Education at Greeley, Colo- 
rado. One of my chief desires is 
to travel as much as possible. 

I enjoy attending social affairs, 
plays, basketball and baseball 
games. I have helped in the plan- 
ning and working out of many 
social affairs while in college. 

As to the future, I hope to 


téach either Geography or Social 
Science in a good high school of 
medium size. 1 do hope to help 
future students become more ge- 
ography conscious. I have en- 
joyed my practice teaching and 
am looking forward to teaching. 
I hope to do graduate work. 
Signed 


February 14, 1945 

I was born and always lived in 
the very small village of Manlius, 
Illinois. My father is a lineman 
on the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad. My mother teaches in a 
rural school. I have one sister, 
three years my junior, who is a 
freshman in a liberal arts college. 

I went to kindergarten, elemen- 
tary school and high school in 
Manlius, graduating in 1941. 
The following September I en- 
tered Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, and I will receive my 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
degree in June, 1945. 

While at Illinois State Normal 
University I have been recognized 
on Honor’s Day two times, and 
have been asked to join three 
honor societies. I joined Kappa 
Delta Epsilon (Professional Edu- 
cational Sorority) and Kappa Del- 
ta Pi (Honor Society in Educa- 
tion). 

I have been active in all the 
clubs to which I belong, holding 
offices in all of them. I have been 
particularly active in our Elemen- 
tary Education Club. 
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omore year. During my junior 
and senior years, I have been sec- 
retary to the Director of Elemen- 
tary Education. I have also done 
house work and have taken care 
of children. During the summers 
I have worked in a lawyer's office 
and been a waitress. All of these 
experiences have given me a 
wealth of contacts with people. 
Earning my way through college 
has also taught me a great deal 
about budgeting my money. 

Since I was in high school I 
have taught Sunday School classes 
and now I am in charge of Junior 
Church every Sunday. 

While teaching I hope to work 
with mothers’ club groups and I 
should like to be a part of a 
teachers’ discussion group. 

I plan to start work on my 
Master's degree after I have three 
years of teaching experience and 
then I should like to continue 
teaching in a good school system 
where I shall try to help kinder- 
garten age children adjust to 
group living and to think and 
solve their problems so that they 
will have a good foundation for 
the rest of their education. I want 
to be a good kindergarten teacher. 

Signed 


February 16, 1945 
On a hot summer day in July 


al I have earned most of my way in the small town of San Jose, 
of through school. I was secretary to Illinois, my life began. My father 
Ip the House Mother at the Wo- was a Methodist minister. I have 
e- men’s Dormitory during my soph- one sister, who is seven years 


older than I. My father being a 
minister, we moved often and I 
attended several grade and high 
schools. The grade schools I 
attended were in Villa Grove, 
Danville, and Paxton, Illinois. 
For three years I attended Wat- 
seka Community High School and 
gtaduated from Normal Com- 
munity High School. At Watseka 
High I worked in the high school 
office one hour a day as assistant 
to the principal. All through high 
school I participated in all the 
activities possible, music and dra- 
matics being my favorite activities. 
When I graduated from Normal 
Community High School, I rank- 
ed eleventh in the class of one 
hundred and nineteen students 
and was a member of the Senior 
Honor Society. 


During my freshman year at 
Illinois State Normal University, 
I was given the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers Scholar- 
ship. This has paid all of my tui- 
tion for the last three years. I 
earned extra money by working 
on Saturdays and holidays at 
Woolworth’s store in Blooming- 
ton for two years. Two summers 
ago I worked as a Girl Scout 
Counselor at Lake Bloomington. 
I also worked for nearly two years 
in the catalog room of Milner Li- 
brary. I have enjoyed all of my 
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work and feel that it has helped 
to strengthen my background for 
the teaching profession. 


In the University, I have par- 
ticipated in the Elementary Edu- 
cation Club, University Women’s 
Chorus, ana the University Band. 
Since Normal is my home town I 
have been able to continue in the 
church choir, belonging to the 
young people’s organizations of 
the church, the Wesleyan Service 
Guild, and teaching Sunday School 
classes. I also belong to the Beta 
Sigma Phi Sorority, composed 
mainly of business girls in Bloom- 
ington and Normal. Accompa- 
nying soloists takes a great deal of 
my leisure time. 


I studied voice two summers at 
Illinois Wesleyan University and 
have also been studying piano 
there for the past two years. Asa 
result, many of my outside inter- 
ests are in music, but I also enjoy 
sports of all kinds, both as a par- 
ticipator and a spectator. 


I have traveled in many states 
outside of Illinois. I have had 
extended visits in Nebraska for 
several summers and lived for 
seven weeks last summer in the 
northern part of Louisiana. 

In the near future I should like 
to begin work on my Master's 
degree and perhaps continue to 
get my doctorate. I should even- 
tually like to become a primary 
supervisor. 

Signed 


The recommendations are an impor- 
tant part of any set of credentials. 
They aid not only in giving an evalua- 
tion of the candidate but also in sup- 
plying the employing officer through 
the signatures with the names of people 
to whom he may write for more 
detailed and personal information 
about the candidate. The Bureau asks 
the critic teacher under whose super- 
vision the candidate has completed his 
student teaching to write a recommen- 
dation for the candidate. All other 
recommendations are secured by the 
registrant's asking someone to write 
for him and furnishing the writer with 
a form. Registrants with the Bureau 
are not allowed to read the recommen- 
dations. Registrants are advised as to 
whom to ask for recommendations, 
such as superintendents and principals 
with whom they have taught, heads of 
divisions or departments in which they 
have completed their major and minor 
fields of preparation, employers, and 
faculty members with whom they have 
had two or more courses. 

In order to give an idea of what the 
staff of the Bureau considers desirable 
recommendations from the standpoint 
of the employing officer evaluating the 
candidate, a few recommendations are 
included here. These are actual copies 
of recommendations on file in the 
Bureau, with the exception that names 
of persons, names of courses and fields 
of specialization and dates have been 
changed. 

Miss Jones has been a student 
of mine, and I have had numerous 
personal conferences with her 
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extending over a period of two or 
three years. Several facts stand 
out about Miss Jones. In the first 
place, she is one of the most intel- 
ligent girls in the University, as 
revealea by the University tests 
and her academic record. She has 
work habits that are above re- 
proach and has demonstrated con- 
sistently an inquiring mind that is 
highly unusual. She is unself- 
ish with her talents, and I have 
definite knowledge of her wil- 
lingly assisting others with their 
academic work at the expenditure 
of some time that she would like 
to have used otherwise. Miss 
Jones is very mature in her rela- 
tions with others. The one ques- 
tion I would have about Miss 
Jones is whether or not she actual- 
ly wishes to teach. I am con- 
vinced, however, that if she once 
decides that is what she wishes to 
do she will give it every bit of her 
time and attention. It is a pleas- 
ure to recommend Miss Jones for 
a position in English or Music. 
Signed 


Mary Smith is one of our very 
best prospective teachers. She is 
an outstanding student, an out- 
standing leader, and is outstand- 
ing in personal appearance and 
personality. She is definitely a 
leader—is self-reliant, self- 
confidence, poise, initiative, and is 
not afraid of hard work or respon- 
sibility. She is well liked by both 
students and faculty and cooper- 


ates well with both. It is my opin- 
ion that Miss Smith will be a very 
successful teacher of social science 
as well as a decided asset to the 
school and community in which 
she is employed. 

Signed 


In addition to having Mary 
Brown in three classes, 1 have 
worked with her in the ................ 
Club and she has been my office 
assistant for the past three years. 
In all of these situations, I have 
found that she has unusual ability 
in planning her work, organizing 
it effectively, and finishing any 
job which is assigned to her easily, 
thoroughly, and without any fuss. 
She is cheerful, prompt, and prac- 
tical. She works well with other 
people, and has much initiative 
which is well balanced with cour- 
tesy and common sense. 


Miss Brown is very professional 
in her attitude toward teaching. 
She has high ideals of service, 
and is deeply interested in under- 
standing the needs of children 
and meeting them intelligently 
through her teaching. She will 
stand no nonsense from children 
and is, perhaps, a trifle inflexible. 
This she will outgrow through 
wholehearted, happy work with 
children. Her classroom will al- 
ways be neat and attractive and 
her work well planned. 

Signed 


Mr. Black taught under my 
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supervision in the Winter Term of 
1940-41. I found him to be very 
serious and conscientious about 
his work. He had a tendency to 
be domineering and too critical 
of minor mistakes on the part of 
the children, making them assume 
an importance which was not only 
false but detrimental to the major 
outcomes to be attained. I feel, 
however, he was beginning to re- 
alize that a quiet courteous man- 
ner could accomplish much which 
the domineering attitude made 
impossible. 

Signed 


I have known Miss Miller well 
as a student in my classes for the 
last three years. She is a young 
woman of unusual intelligence, es- 
pecially apt in the mathematics 
field. Although I have not seen 
her teach, I am sure that her 
scholarship will be accurate, her 
intellectual honesty superior, and 
that she will do her best always 
to cooperate. At the same time I 
must qualify my recommendation 
because I fear that certain per- 
sonal idiosyncracies, hard to de- 
fine, may at times, make things 
difficult for her. I have, however, 
faith that she can overcome all of 
these. Of her scholarship and 
preparation I have no doubt. 

Signed 


The employing officer has a right to 
expect the recommendations to be well 
thought out statements about the candi- 


dates. It is believed that the preceding 
recommendations are good illustrations 
of such statements. They contain clear 
statements about the candidate's 
strengths and weaknesses and about 
the possibility of the candidate’s suc- 
ceeding in teaching work and continu- 
ing to grow and develop in the future. 
The confidence the employing officer 
has in the recommendations included 
in the credentials sent out by the Bu- 
reau of Appointments will largely de- 
termine the respect he has for the Uni- 
versity as a teacher-education institu- 
tion and the number of vacancies in 
his school that he will report to the 
University in future years. 


In addition to giving principals and 
superintendents complete and accurate 
information about candidates, the Bu- 
reau of Appointments can render fur- 
ther service to employing officers. The 
Director of the Bureau is expected to 
give his opinion as to how well a can- 
didate will succeed in a particular posi- 
tion. The extent to which he can do 
this adequately in any particular situa- 
tion depends on how well he knows 
the candidate, the philosophy and 
standards of the school system, the 
employing officer’s conception of what 
constitutes a good teacher, and the 
characteristics of the community in 
which the school is located. He must 
take a stand on the qualifiations of each 
candidate and, if he does not have the 
information to render good judgment 
in the situation, he must be frank 
enough to say so. These opinions and 
judgments can be included in the letter 
that accompanies the credentials or can 
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be given personally if there is an op- 
portunity to talk to the employing 
officer by telephone or in the office of 
the Bureau of Appointments. It is a 
responsibility he must accept if the 
Bureau renders the best possible service 
to school administrators. 

Over a period of years the Bureau 
has “taken on” other services to school 
administrators. Some of these were 
mentioned in the statement of policies 
in the first section of this bulletin. A 
few others will be discussed briefly at 
this point. 

1. Many calls come to the Bureau 
for speakers to give talks at county 
teacher institutes, parent-teacher asso- 
ciation meetings, service club meetings, 
division meetings of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, women’s club meet- 
ings, commencement exercises, and 
many other types of meetings. The 
staff of the Bureau is always glad to 
attempt to arrange with faculty mem- 
bers or others in the community to 
give these talks. The Bureau keeps an 
up-to-date list of faculty members who 
will give such talks and the subjects 
they are qualified to talk on and prefer 
to give. School administrators and 
others who are looking for speakers 
need not consult the Bureau but can 
write or call faculty members directly 
if they prefer. 


2. A bureau of appointments is a 
natural place for collecting rumors, 
school gossip, and much accurate in- 
formation about what is happening in 
schools throughout the State. It can 
serve to check many inaccurate reports 
and to give much information about 


situations when the facts are needed. 
Probabiy this type of service can be 
best explained by a few examples. Re- 
cently a salesman reported to the prin- 
cipal of a community high school that 
there was a vacancy in the principalship 
of a large high school in a large city. 
The principal called the Bureau to get 
the facts. He wanted to secure such a 
position but he wanted to be ethical 
and not apply unless he was certain 
there was a vacancy. He did not know 
the city. superintendent and he knew 
the Director of the Bureau was ac- 
quainted with the superintendent. The 
Director wrote to the superintendent 
and in forty-eight hours reported to 
the principal that no vacancy existed 
and that there would be no vacancy in 
the predictable future. 


A few years ago an individual 
spread the information over the cam- 
pus and several communities that there 
were nine vacancies in a certain school 
system. Many teachers and prospective 
teachers were ready to move in on the 
superintendent in a hoard. A letter 
from the Bureau to the superintendent 
promptly brought the correct informa- 
tion that there was one vacancy. The 
mass movement of applicants was 
checked. Any bureau of appointments 
is in a position to serve in correcting 
inaccurate information and to give de- 
pendable information. 


3. Before the days of gasoline and 
tire rationing, it was not uncommon to 
have teachers and administrators call 
the Bureau to state that they were clos- 
ing school for a visiting day and to ask 
for the names of teachers and schools 
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they could most profitably visit. Such 
calls will probably be coming again. 

4, The Bureau has rendered service 
during the last few years of the ex- 
treme teacher shortage by finding sub- 
stitutes to serve for short periods of 
time. Many married teachers have 
asked for time off when their husbands 
in service returned to the states or were 
home on furlough. At times, it seemed 
that equally as many single women 
teachers were asking for time off to get 
married and for a honeymoon. Illness 
always takes teachers out of positions 
for short or indefinite lengths of time. 
In such cases, the Bureau has attempted 
to find substitutes. It attempts to keep 
a list of service men’s wives who will 
teach and other married women who 
will substitute. It has sent seniors from 
the campus as substitute teachers. They 
cannot, however, afford to be away 
from their work for over a week at a 
time. In one public high school situa- 
tion last year, the regular girls’ physical 
education teacher was away for three 
weeks. Three senior physical education 
majors from the University took over 
the work, each serving one week. The 
Bureau will attempt to find substitute 
teachers when such calls come but can- 
not always find enough to meet present 
day demands. 

5. The Bureau can furnish informa- 
tion to administrators about the supply 


and demand of teachers, the areas or 


subjects in which there is the greatest 
shortage of teachers, the trends in sal- 
aries, and other information that is 
valuable to them in building their 
school program and in building their 
annual budget. Sometimes this infor- 
mation is given by letter in direct an- 
swer to inquiries. Recently the Bureau 
prepared this type of information in 
mimeographed form and made it avail- 
able to superintendents and principals. 
Some administrators asked for enough 
copies to supply the members of their 
boards of education. The Director is 
in a position to give such service be- 
cause he has access to teacher supply 
and demand studies made by the 
Teacher Placement Association of IlIli- 
nois Colleges and Universities and by 
the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association. An attempt 
will be made by the staff of the Bureau 
to give the best available information 
and judgments when such service is 
requested. 


The staff of the Bureau believes that 
one of its major obligations is to serve 
school administrators and that, in this 
way, it will be rendering its best serv- 
ices to boys and girls in public schools. 
The staff is ready to assume any other 
obligations that it is capable of carry- 
ing out efficiently if it is reminded of 
the services desired. 
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The Services of the Bureau of Appointments 
to Alumni of the University 


In the section preceding this one the 
services to school administrators were 
explained. This section will be devot- 
ed to the services to alumni. These 
two services complement each other 
and are in no way contradictory. 
When administrators receive depend- 
able information about graduates of 
the University, are assisted in securing 
competent teachers with a minimum 
of time and trouble, and can look to 
the Bureau and the University in gen- 
eral for other services, then the gradu- 
ates of the University are in an ideal 
position to secure the type of position 
they desire. Serving the alumni is a 
direct service to administrators because 
the most common criticism of bureaus 
of appointments and placement officers 
in general is that they do not know 
where their successful graduates are 
teaching and which ones are available 
and entitled to financial and profes- 
sional promotion. Experienced teach- 
ers are always in demand, as well as 
those who have done graduate work; 
employing officers are always seeking 
the services of such teachers and want- 
ing the Bureau to recommend them 
and to furnish up-to-date information 
about them. The two types of services 
help to meet the needs of administra- 
tors, alumni, and the University in gen- 
eral. 

What services can the Bureau of 
Appointments render to the alumni of 
the University? Probably the first is to 


tell them of vacancies in which they 
will be interested and which would 
give them professional and financial 
advancement and to give them instruc- 
tions as to how to proceed in applying 
for the positions. Since there is a great 
deal of variation in the way employing 
officers wish applications to be made, 
the applicant is entitled to the instruc- 
tions that are applicable to each situa- 
tion. 

If this type of service is to be effec- 
tive, the alumnus must do his part in 
keeping his record and credentials up- 
to-date in the office of the Bureau. 
This requirement necessitates that the 
alumnus keep the Bureau informed on 
recent post-graduate or graduate work, 
and furnish a correct teaching experi- 
ence record and correct address. An- 
other way of stating what keeping ade- 
quate records requires is to state that 
information used in the three forms 
printed in an earlier part of this bulle- 
tin should be accurate and up-to-date at 
all times. Furthermore, the personal 
statements need revision occasionally 
and new recommendations need to be 
added every two or three years. Unless 
the alumnus does his share in keeping 
records and credentials correct at all 
times and in a form that impresses em- 
ploying officers favorably, the Bureau 
cannot render the service it is capable 
of giving. 

Another service is to give informa- 
tion relative to qualifications for teach- 
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ing in schools outside Illinois. It has 
always been considered desirable for 
the teaching profession to have a free 
exchange of teachers between states, 
between the states and the territories, 
and also between this country and for- 
eign countries. Many teachers from 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Indiana, Kentuc- 
ky, and other states come into Illinois 
each year, and over a long period of 
time, probably as many leave Illinois 
to go into other states. During the de- 
pression period a few years ago, some 
states deliberately set up certification 
and training barriers to reduce the 
number of teachers coming into the 
state. This policy, however, was never 
considered a wise professional move 
for these states. During the recent and 
present teacher shortage, most of these 
states have eliminated the barriers and 
many have attempted to attract teach- 
ers. 


The Bureau of Appointments keeps 
up-to-date information on requirements 
for certification in all the states and on 
the standards of regional accrediting 
associations. Since these requirements 
are usually so technical and difficult to 
interpret that they cannot be explained 
easily in a letter, it is much more satis- 
factory for alumni to call at the Bureau 
and have them stated and explained 
by some member of the staff. This 
service is available to any alumni ask- 
ing for it. 

Many alumni call at the office for 
advice on where they should do gradu- 
ate work. A few colleges and univer- 
sities are outstanding in the graduate 
work they do in commerce, and others 


have the reputation for doing excellent 


graduate work in agriculture, industrial 
arts, art, physical education, home eco- 
nomics, and other subjects. Some 


alumni wish to prepare themselves to | 


be critic teachers in laboratory schools, 
to be librarians, to prepare for person- 
nel work, or to specialize in some other 
type of educational work. The staff of 
the Bureau attempts to know which 
graduate institutions give the type of 
work the alumnus desires. The staff 
can always call on faculty members of 
the University who have attended these 
colleges and universities for more de- 
tailed information and advice. 


Many alumni enroll with placement 
offices in colleges and universities 
where they are doing or have done 
gtaduate work. The recommendations 
which are on file in the Illinois State 
Normal University Bureau of Appoint- 
ments will be forwarded to any other 
placement office upon request by the 
alumni or the placement director. 
This will reduce the work on the part 
of faculty members and others by mak- 
ing it unnecessary to write the second 
recommendation for any alumnus. This 
plan also holds true for alumni who 
register with any teachers’ agency in 
the United States. 


The Bureau can render to the alumni 


many types of services which cannet be . 


discussed here. Many are of a semi- 
personal, semi-professional nature, 
such as giving information on the op- 
portunities for women teachers to 
marry and keep on teaching, advising 
whether it is wise to cut loose from a 
position in the spring and take a chance 
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on securing a better position before the 
school year opens in the fail, giving 
suggestions and instructions on how to 
open correspondence with an employ- 


) ing officer in a school system where 


they would like to teach, discussing the 
advisability of registering with a teach- 
ers’ agency, and dealing with a host of 
other problems which confront many 
teachers. 

The staff of the Bureau understands 
that one of their first responsibilities 
is to serve the alumni. It does much 
more work each year for the alumni 
than it does for the current graduating 
class. They invite the correspondence 
of alumni and are in the office every 
school day and every Saturday morning 


until eleven-thirty to talk with alumni. 
The efficiency of the work of the Bu- 
reau will depend on the sympathetic 
consideration it gives in working with 
people, the promptness with which it 
answers letters, the efficiency in secur- 
ing information needed by the alumni, 
and the results it secures in satisfying 
alumni and by helping them to im- 
prove their financial and professional 
status. The staff attempts to measure 
up to these criteria. In a later part of 
this bulletin some suggestions are of- 
fered to alumni to help improve the 
work of the Bureau and to assist alum- 
ni in securing the most from the 
Bureau. 
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The Bureau of Appointments and the G.L 


Illinois State Normal University has 
contributed about 2400 young men 
and women to the services of the na- 
tion in World War II. These range 
from freshmen in the University to 
alumni who were teaching before join- 
ing the armed forces and to alumni 
who had left the teaching profession. 


The Bureau of Appointments feels 
deeply obligated to these veterans, 
many of whom will want to teach after 
they are discharged. The effectiveness 
of its service will depend upon many 
factors, such as the number of teaching 
vacancies where their services are need- 
ed, the effort the veteran and the Bu- 
reau make in finding these vacancies, 
the patience the veteran will exhibit 
while this work is being done, and the 
veteran's statement of the type of posi- 
tion he wants and as to when he will 
be available for a teaching position or 
will be willing to take a position. 


The most important of all these fac- 
tors is the number of vacancies in teach- 
ing positions that will be available 
when the veteran is discharged. The 
war closed and the men and women 
started coming home just when princi- 
pals and superintendents had filled 
many of their positions with incompe- 
tent people. There are still many va- 
cancies in the elementary and high 
schools in Illinois. At the time this 
bulletin is being printed, many calls 
are still coming to the Bureau for teach- 
ers. Many employing officers are not 
reporting their vacancies because they 


feel it will do no good as the Bureau 
has reported to them repeatedly that 
there is no one to suggest. 

Will there be positions for veterans 
during the next five years? No one 
has the answer to this question but the 
writer of this bulletin is perfectly wil- 
ling to give his opinion. This opinion 
is based on the best information avail- 
able and on the opinions of many other 
placement men who have had years of 
experience in placement work. 


There will be positions for veterans 
during the next five years. What justi- 
fication is there for such a statement? 
First, graduating classes from teacher 
education institutions have been small 
for five years. The classes of 1946 in 
these institutions will probably have 
fewer graduates than did the classes of 
1945. Although the number in the 
freshmen classes for the school year 
1945-1946 is larger than for several 
years and the next two or three fresh- 
man classes will increase in numbers, 
it must be kept in mind that it will be 
four years before these young people 
are ready to accept teaching positions. 
Roughly speaking, one could say that 
there will be a decade when few peo- 
ple are being graduated from teacher 
education institutions to take teaching 
positions. 

What other conditions will contrib- 
ute to the teacher shortage? As col- 
leges and universities lost students 
during the pre-war and war period, 
they reduced the number on their 
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staff. As the college and university en- 
rollments increase in the next five years, 
they will have to replace these staff 
members. There are only two main 
sources to select them from—elemen- 
tary and high school staffs or return- 
ing veterans who have had a year or 
more of graduate work. The elemen- 
tary and high schools will have not 
only to replace this loss of staff but will 
have to employ many more teachers to 
take care of their increased enrollments 
that are sure to come during the post 
war period. 

As war veterans return to civilian 
life there will be a loss of personnel 
in the teaching ranks because wives of 
veterans are already asking to be re- 
leased from teaching positions to join 
their husbands. The number of these 
women who will leave the teaching 
profession in the near future will far 
exceed the number of veterans who 
will want teaching positions. This 
fact will work to the advantage of the 
veteran who wants to get into cduca- 
tion work, 


Another factor that needs to be 
taken into consideration is that one- 
third of all teachers in Illinois, not in- 
cluding Cook County, are teaching on 
war emergency certificates. This con- 
dition means that this group of teach- 
ers is not prepared for teaching accord- 
ing to commonly accepted standards of 
teacher preparation. Many of them 
have done excellent work and have 
made a contribution to the welfare of 
boys and girls during the war period. 
Most of them will give up their posi- 
tions in the next few years and will be 


replaced by veterans and other gradu- 
ates of teacher education institutions. 

Space will not permit discussing 
other strong reasons to believe that 
there will be available opportunities 
for veterans to teach. A statement re- 
cently made by Harry E. Elder of Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, who has made two of 
the best surveys of the teacher shortage 
situation, summarizes quite adequately 
the present and future teacher shortage 
situation: 


With a discontinuation—since 
1941—of more than 50,000 
teaching positions, with the issu- 
ance—for 1945-1946—of nearly 
175,000 emergency permits, with 
the birth rate far above normal 
from about 1942 to 1950 or later, 
with thousands of superannuated 
teachers “helping for the dura- 
tion,” with approximately 50,000 
withdrawing annually from the 
profession because of ill health, 
retirement, death, marriage and 
other miscellaneous reasons, with 
from three to four years beyond 
high school required for the pre- 
paration of a teacher, with the re- 
turn within the next few years of 
several million students—includ- 
ing 1,500,000 veterans to the high 
schools and colleges, with the ne- 
cessity of raising the average edu- 
cational level of our citizens— 
for all these reasons and other re- 
lated circumstances there seems no 
basis for expecting enough teach- 
ers for a decade or longer. Surely 
the people of the United States, 
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among whom the teaching profes- 
sion and a high level of educa- 
tional attainment’ are basic to all 
other professions and occupations, 
will face the challenge and do 
whatever is necessary to stem the 
tide and develop an educational 
system befitting a progressive, 
democratic, and forward-looking 
nation. If the United States is to 
remain not only among the Big 

Three but also the Big One of 

the Big Three it must place first 

things first in the decade immedi- 
ately ahead. 

The veteran is going to possess cer- 
tain qualities and characteristics that 
employing officers have always desired 
in teachers. He has been places and 
seen things. He has the maturity that 
is not possessed by many in current 
graduating classes. He is ready to settle 
down and achieve success in his profes- 
sion. He will have financial help in 
securing further college and university 
education that others will not have. 


The writer does not think he has 
stated too strongly the opportunities 
for returning veterans in teaching 
work. The veteran must keep in mind 
that employing officers will always be 
looking for teachers who will help boys 
and girls to grow up and to take their 
places in society, teachers who like 
teaching and want to advance in the 
profession, and teachers who are well 
prepared academically and profession- 
ally or who are willing to secure that 
education through summer school, af- 
ternoon and evening classes, leaves of 
absence or in some other way, and, in 


ve 


short, teachers who will represent the 
best in the teaching profession. The 
staff of the Bureau of Appointments at 
Illinois State Normal University and 
the entire faculty will do their best to 
help employing officers to secure vet- 
erans for their teaching staffs and to 
help veterans to secure the type of 
teaching positions they want. 

This work has already started. A 
few examples will show how the serv- 
ice is carried on. One veteran reported 
to the Bureau as soon as he could after 
he was discharged and brought his cre- 
dentials up to date. In a few days he 
was notified of vacancies and he select- 
ed a commercial position in a high 
school that has about 400 pupils. A 
lieutenant in the marines reported that 
he would be discharged within thirty 
days. A principal in a good high 
school has offered him an industrial 
arts position and will wait for him 
until he is issued his discharge. An- 
other lieutenant home on leave and 
who expected to be discharged within 
ten days has been offered a coaching 
position with the privilege of report- 
ing for work within a month. Another 
veteran wrote the Bureau that he would 
be discharged on a certain date and 
that he and his wife would be driving 
home from a southern camp. He was 
advised by mail to stop at a certain 
high school on the way home and in- 
vestigate a teaching-coaching position. 
He was offered the position, he liked 
the situation, and he is on the job now. 


This type of work goes on day after 
day in the Bureau. If the type of va- 
cancy is not on file in the Bureau for 
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which the veteran is prepared to fill, 
the staff notifies from five to twenty 
schools of the availability of the candi- 
date. This usually secures “a lead,” 
which the veteran can follow up and 
investigate. There is always the neces- 
sity of using hard work, time and pa- 
tience on the part of the staff and the 


veteran. All veterans who are alumni 
of Illinois State Normal University, 
and who will want a teaching position 
or any other type of service the Bureau 
can render are utged to correspond 
with the Bureau and to call at the Bu- 
reau as soon as they can. 
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1. Give complete description of each 
vacancy.* 


Subjects or grades to be taught, 
extra-curricular responsibilities, 
* academic and professional train- 
: ing desired, consideration to be 
given inexperienced teachers, ap- 
proximate salary, and other re- 
quirements for the particular va- 

cancy. 


2. Keep an up-to-date copy of the sal- 
ary schedule on file with the Bureau 
if the school has a salary schedule. 


3. Allow five to seven days for the Bu- 
reau to get in touch with candidates 
to see if they will apply and to mail 
out credentials. 


4. Return credentials to the Bureau as 

soon as the vacancy has been filled. 

. Other employing officers will prob- 
ably need them. 


*McKnight and McKnight, Publishers, 
Bloomington, Illinois, publish a form that 
a was designed by the members of the 
re: Teacher Placement Association of Illinois 
Colleges and Universities. The cost of 
these forms is 85 cents per hundred or 
$1.50 for two hundred. 


How Public School Administrators Can Help 
to Improve the Service of the Bureau 


5. Notify the staff as far ahead as pos- 
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sible by mail, telephone or telegraph 
if you are planning to call at the 
Bureau. This advance notice will 
give the staff an opportunity to 
reach candidates, prepare creden- 
tials, and arrange for personal in- 
terviews. 


. Give the type of information an 


employing officer would like to re- 
ceive if considering the employment 
of the individual when alumni ask 
principals or superintendents to 
write recommendations to be filed 
with the Bureau. 


. Suggest to the staff how the services 


of the Bureau can be improved. 
They are employed to serve schools 
through the administrators and they 
will appreciate any suggestions for 
improving the service. 


H 


How Alumni Can Help to Improve 
the Service of the Bureau 


Keep credentials up to date. Add 
new recommendations every two or 
three years, rewrite the personal 
statement periodically, report re- 
cently acquired post-graduate and 
graduate work, and keep teaching 
experience record correct. 


. Write the Bureau, or call at the of- 


fice of the Bureau at least once a 
year. 


. Answer promptly all letters received 


from the Bureau. 


. Consult the staff of the Bureau rela- 


tive to opportunities for obtaining 
professional and financial advance- 
ments in the teaching profession. 


. Notify the Bureau immediately if 


you accept a new position. This 
procedure will prevent the Bureau 
from recommending candidates who 
are not available for vacancies re- 
ported to the Bureau. It will also 


save employing officers the trouble 
of considering candidates who are 
not available. 


. Suggest to the staff of the Bureau 


how it can improve the service of 
the Bureau. Your ideas will be ap- 
preciated. 


. Ask the Bureau of Appointments to 


forward your recommendations 
which are on file to other college 
and university placement bureaus 
and to teachers’ agencies in which 
you may be enrolling. This plan 
will make it unnecessary for faculty 
and others to write the second rec- 
ommendation for you. 


. Finally, call at the Bureau whenever 


you can. The staff wants to see you. 
The Bureau is open each school day 
from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., and 
on Saturdays from 8:30 to 11:30 
a.m. It is a good policy to write or 
telephone for appointments. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


‘Dr. Stanley Marzolf, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, led the discussion 
of the committee report at a meeting of 
the Committee on Education of the 
Educable Mentally Handicapped and 
Educationally Handicapped of the 
Bloomington Public Schools at the first 
annual planning conference held at 
East Bay, September 21. 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of integ- 
ration, spoke to a group of teachers 
from the Bloomington Schools at the 
planning conference held at East Bay, 
September 21, on the topic ‘In-Service 
Growth of Teachers.” He also talked 
to Alpha Pi Field Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa at Macomb, Illinois, September 
22, on the subject “Opportunities for 
Phi Delta Kappa in the Post-War Era.” 
This year Mr. Goodier is serving as 
Dean of the Leadership Training 
School of the Bloomington-Normal 
Church Council. This school meets at 
the First Christian Church, Blooming- 
ton, for six consecutive Monday nights, 
beginning October 1. One of the 
courses, ‘Ways of Teaching,” is taught 
by Dr. Huberta Clemans, assistant pro- 
fessor and supervising teacher in the 
sixth grade. 


Clyde W. Hudelson, director of the 
division of agriculture education, 
talked to Cub Scouts, on July 6, on the 
“Importance of Scouting.” 


Charles A. Harper, associate profes- 
sor of social science, addressed the 
Danville Business and Professional 


Women’s Club on the subject ‘‘Prob- 
lems Following World War II.” 


Dr. Henrietta Fleck, director of the 
division of home economics education, 
served as consultant for home econom- 
ics workshops at the University of 
Idaho, June 11-25. She is the author 
of an article entitled “We Focus on 
Adult Education” in the September 
issue of the I/linois Vocational Prog- 
ress. 


Dr. Bernice Cooper, assistant profes- 
sor of health and physical education, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Educational Policies Committee of the 
Midwest Association of College Teach- 
ers of Physical Education for Women. 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, spoke to the 
Teachers Institute at Waukegan, IIli- 
nois, on September 4, on the topic 
“Geography in the Post-War World.” 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, associate 
professor of social science, is the author 


.of an article entitled ‘The Ecology of 


Presidental Pluralities,” which ap- 
peared in the American Sociological 
Review, for June, 1945. He also has 
an article called ‘Anthony Adverse or 
Theodore Conot?” in the Journal of 
Negro History for July, 1945. 


Dr. Leslie A. Holmes, administrative 
assistant to the president, spoke to the 
College Alumni, on September 21, on 
the topic ‘Where is an Oil Well?” 


Miss Dorothy Eckelmann, assistant 
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professor of special education, is the 
author of an article entitled “Special 
Training for a Child with a Cleft Pal- 
ate,”” which appeared in the Journal of 
Speech Disorders, for June, 1945. She 
is also the author of an article called 
“The Speech Correctionist Talks with 
the Classroom Teacher,” which ap- 
peared in the Education Digest for 
September, 1945. 


Dr. Edward L. Cole, associate pro- 
fessor of education, spoke on the topic 
“Curriculum Building” at the Bloom- 
ington Teachers Conference, Septem- 
ber 21. 


Miss Helen Flynn, assistant dean of 
women, spoke before the University 
of Chicago Reading Conference, on 
July 18, on the topic ‘Teaching Com- 
munication Skills Through the Use of 
Sound Films.” On September 26, she 
spoke on the subject “Facing the Mi- 
norities and Race Relations Problem in 
the Teaching of Social Studies,” at the 
Institute of Human Relations held at 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Clarence Orr, director of extension 
service, has organized twelve classes in 
ten centers for the fall semester. 


Miss Elizabeth Russell, assistant pro- 
fessor and supervising teacher in the 
fourth grade, discussed the subject 
“Regulations for State and National 
Delta Kappa Gamma Scholarships,” at 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Regional 
Conference held at Lincoln, Septem- 
ber 29. At the same conference, Dr. 


Helen Marshall, associate professor of 
social science, discussed the topic “Pio- 
neer Women in Education,” and Dr. 
Lucille Tasher, associate professor of 
social sciences, spoke on the subject 
“Legislation.” 

H. H. Schroeder, dean emeritus of 
the University, addressed the graduat- 
ing class of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, on August 24, on the subject 
“Education Today and the World 
Tomorrow.” 


Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant profes- 
sor of foreign languages, addressed the 
Language Conference at the University 
of Wisconsin, July 12 on the subject 
“The Use of Projects of Creative Ac- 
tivities in the Teaching of High School 
Latin.” A demonstration of projects 
was conducted and projects of Univer- 
sity High School pupils were added to 
those belonging to Senior High School, 
Wautosa, Wisconsin, in an exhibit for 
three days in Bascon Hall, held at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Chris A. De Young, dean of 
the University, spoke on the topic of 
“Post-War Planning for Education in 
Illinois” before the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Conference, July 5. He served 
as educational consultant at LaGrange 
Elementary School, September 4, 5, 6, 
7. He addressed the Bloomington 
teachers, on September 21, on the sub- 
ject “Factors in Evaluation,” and the 
woman educators of Henry County, on 
September 25, on the topic ‘Teaching 
Tomorrow.” 
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A Progress Report on the Preparation 


Illinois State Normal University was 
e the center of teacher preparation 
exceptional children by the State 
eachers College Board in September, 
3. This assignment was a logical 
next step” in the State program for 
education of its exceptional child- 
, a program which had begun in 
911 when the legislature authorized 
1 boards to establish classes or 
tire schools for delinquent, truant, 


physical handicaps and for edu- 
le mentally retarded children. Since 
legislative session of 1945, the 
imum reimbursement for the ex- 
cost of these various special classes 
provided by the State, appropriately 
eguarded by the State Department 
Public Instruction, amounts per 
ild to $190 for the delinquent, $300 
or the physically handicapped, and 
100 for the educable mentally re- 
ed. Included among the physically 

dicapped are children who are 
ind or partially sighted, deaf or hard 

hearing, crippled, cardiac, defective 


MDirector of the Division of Special 
Education 


of Teachers for Exceptional Children 


Rose E. PARKER* 


in speech, or otherwise physically 
handicapped to a degree where special 
educational service is a necessity. 
Though many other states have de- 
veloped programs in special education 
for handicapped children, no one of 


these has safeguarded the interests of 


the children and the state more effec- 


tively than has the Illinois program. 


This is due in part to the fact that 
many public and private agencies have 
focused their unselfish and best efforts 
cooperatively on the program. Edu- 
cators in other states regard with ad- 
miration, and perhaps a degree of envy, 
the provisions for exceptional children 
which are available to school admin- 
istrators in Illinois. 

By 1943 it had become obvious that 
the teacher is by no means a negligible 
factor in the educational program so 
earnestly desired by the State of IlIli- 
nois for its less fortunate children. In 
the first place, the supply of teachers 
adequately prepared to carry forward 
the work was insufficient. Recently 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion estimated that six hundred to a 
thousand special teachers are needed 
at this time. This number will in- 
crease as the state-wide program de- 
velops. Secondly, personality, prepa- 
ration, and experience, always recog- 
nized as significant factors in the ef- 
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fectiveness of a teacher, are doubly 
important in the teacher of exceptional 
children. She must have worked with 
handicapped children during her period 
of preparation. Previously few oppor- 
tunities have been available to give 
these teachers the necessary guidance 
and preparation. 

In recognition of these facts, as an 
essential step in the entire state pro- 
gram, the State Teachers College Board 
took action to establish a center for 
the preparation of teachers of excep- 
tional children and identified it with 
Illinois State Normal University. 

The new responsibility was prompt- 
ly accepted. Conferences with the sev- 
eral state agencies involved in the total 
plan were held. The Annual Round- 
up of 1943 was used to secure needed 
information from school administra- 
tors and special teachers. New cur- 
ricula to embody the preparation neces- 
sary in the several fields of special 
education were planned. The Catalog 
of 1944-45 announced the first four 
complete curricula for teachers of ex- 
ceptional children. These were directed 
toward the preparation of teachers of 
(1) the socially-maladjusted, (2) the 
partially sighted, (3) the mentally re- 
tarded, and (4) those in need of 
speech correction. A forthcoming 
catalog will offer three more curricula. 
These will be designed for the prepa- 
ration of (1) teachers of the hard of 
hearing, (2) teachers of the deaf, 
and (3) teachers of the physically 
handicapped other than speech. 

Illinois State Normal University of- 
fers courses on both undergraduate 


and graduate levels for all types of eqpition in c 
ceptional children. survey of thy 
current Catalog will show specializepublic sch¢ 
work in the fields of art and hand 
craft, physical education, 
group and individual mental testing! 
mental hygiene, reading methods fopPf 
the seriously handicapped, psycholog? 
of the exceptional child and of the 
mental deviate, counseling and psycho 
therapy, administration and supervisio? 
of special education, speech re-eduaP 
tion, speech and psychological clinicg 
conservation of hearing, and audid 
metric testing. 
These courses are available either 
the student who wishes an organi 
and complete curriculum or to the 
who wishes elective courses in. s 
education to supplement an 
major field of work, provided he 
the prerequisite work. Supervi 
student teaching and special meth 
in each curriculum provide the stud 
who qualifies for them an opportuni 
to meet the requirements of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
perience in the Speech Clinic is 
quired as part of the preparation 
speech correctionist. Experience in 
Psychological Clinic is offered 
those expecting to work with deli 
quent and socially maladjusted 


Quarters for the speech service 
for the psychological testing and 
seling program have been establi 
on the second floor of the buildi 
used by the Veterans’ Guidance 
ter. Four rooms are equipped to serv 
youth in need of psychological ¢ 
speech service. Here also students j 
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hese fields meet for classes or partici- 
epation in clinical activities. 

| An affiliation with the Bloomington 
blic schools now furnishes observa- 
ion and student teaching facilities for 
deachers of slow learners. Later, this 
Sfiliation will likely provide similar 
ppportunity in all fields in special edu- 
gation. As needs for student teaching 
ypnd clinical experience widen, other 
iaiftiliations with local and state insti- 
‘pitions will be made. Some already 
ave been initiated, as for example, a 


cilities will be enriched for students 
ing toward careers in clinical psy- 
logy and work with mental de- 
es. 
.| The problem of housing this pro- 
in special teacher preparation has 
ed the facilities of Illinois State 
lormal University far beyond its ca- 
ity. Even had sufficient floor space 
available, the program, itself 
ymique in scope and function, de- 
ds specially constructed and ar- 
ged quarters. In recognition of 
is fact, the legislature in 1945 
propriated funds for a suitable 
ilding. Plans for the building are 
in progress. Here will be the 
th service, the clinical and cor- 


rective work in speech, the psychologi- 
cal clinic and laboratories, and class- 
rooms for children in need of full or 
part-time special programs. When 
adequate facilities for teacher prepara- 
tion for exceptional children are avail- 
able, the program will be proportion- 
ately effective. 


Such a progress report as this would 
not be complete without reference to 
the interest and deep sense of respon- 
sibility felt by the department heads 
and staff members toward this assign- 
ment. At this date twenty-five new 
courses in various departments have 
been organized. Advanced graduate 
work has been done by staff members 
in preparation for the specialized de- 
mands of these new curricula. As the 
program develops, other specialists 
will come to the faculty. 


The preparation of teachers of 
exceptional children makes a great 
demand both upon the budget and the 
staff of the college that undertakes 
such a program. Illinois State Normal 
University is leaving nothing undone 
either in the utilization of present 
resources or in planning for those of 
the future in order that the University 
may meet the full assignment of the 
Teachers College Board. 
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The Function of a Psychological Clinic 
in Special Education 


STANLEY S. MARZOLF* 


Ethel is an eight year old girl who 
is just completing her second year in 
school. She has not learned to read, 
does not get along well with other 
children, and causes a great deal of 
disturbance in the school room. Roger 
who is twelve years old, has never 
learned to read and consequently has 
done very little with any other school 
work. He has been promoted so that 
he is now in the sixth grade, although 
his achievement level is by no means 
that of the sixth grade. He has been 
promoted because his teachers have 
always believed that he could learn 
and that there was no point in not 
promoting him. 

Children such as these are to be 
found in every school system, be it 
large or small. Teachers and admin- 
istrators recognize that something 
should be done for them but often 
are at a loss as to what to do. For 
some children, it is quite clear that the 
regular school program is ill-adapted, 
either as to content or method. If 
there were teachers who could be all 
things to all children, it is possible 
that they could be taken care of in the 
regular room by the usual methods. 
Since such teachers are not likely to 
be found, at least in very large num- 
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provided, the next step is to see 
each child gets the kind of special ath Psychol 
tention he should have. Psychologica} hat Al 
counseling service is essential if intellige 
goal is to be achieved. minded. 
Jerry W., ten years of age, wa become 
recommended by the principal of hig * ©™" 
school to need special education in thg Shool, 
form provided in the room for the would { 
educable mentally handicapped. The and thi 
teacher reported that, although he w would 
in the third grade, he could not re: with a 


at the third grade level, nor could hq Would | 
and ne 


spell. It was therefore assumed thal 

he was intellectually retarded. Exam could b 

ination revealed that he was of bettap indigen 
recomm 


than average intelligence, but that hq * 
had a marked visual defect. Throug 
excellent cooperation on the part 6 


his parents, Jerry was provided with Oh, 
glasses. He was delighted with th pubesce 
results. ‘Now the words look th dent, a1 
same every time I look at them,” he pearanc 
said. He soon began to make notabki of 1. 
improvement in all his school wot when 
and was able to continue in his regu ery. S 


lar school. 
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Alfred, at the age of thirteen, was 
jn the third grade. His promotions 
up to that time had been chiefly on 
the basis of standing height. He could 


not read, had scarcely any conception © 


of number and quantity, and was a 
disturbing influence in the room. He 
was particularly difficult to handle on 
the playground. He was older and 
much bigger than the other children 
and was characteristically bullying in 
his behavior toward them. He had 
hurt others, one rather seriously, 
through rough play and in some cases 
deliberate physical attacks upon them. 
Psychological examination revealed 


j that Alfred was markedly inferior in 
intelligence, although not feeble- 


minded. With his ability, he could 


j become a useful member of society as 


-}a common laborer. 


In the regular 
school, it could be expected that he 


j would fall further and further behind 
, and that his compensatory behavior 
Would increase. 
j with a special program whereby he 
| would learn the many things possible 
j and necessary for him to learn, he 
am| could be saved from delinquency and 
indigence. 
4 tecommended for placement in a spec- 
4 ial room for the educable mentally 
handicapped. 


Otha is a thirteen-year-old girl;. 
™ pubescent, fairly successful as a stu- 


By providing him 


For this reason, he was 


dent, and reasonably attractive in ap- 


»| pearance. She came to the attention 


| of the principal of the high school 
| when she was accused of petty thiev- 
>| ery. She was referred to the Psycho- 


logical Counseling Service, where a 


thorough study of her difficulty was 
made. As is usual in such situations, 
the causative factors were complicated 
and complex. However, her stealing 
was found to be essentially an attempt 
to fight back at a culture that ostra- 
cized her because of the questionable 
reputation of her father. Because her 
mother was too distraught by the 
father’s conduct to give her daughter 
the security and affection she needed, 
Otha’s resentment grew. A series of 
conferences with both the daughter 
and her mother aided in the stabiliza- 
tion of both and the subsequent dis- 
appearance of the delinquency symp- 
toms. 

Whether or not special education 
is necessary, and if so what kind, can 
be determined only after a study of 
the individual child. When a child 
is not adapting to the school program, 
it is necessary to know why. Only 
thus will it be possible to provide 
him with what he needs. 


Discovering the cause of behavior 
that a particular individual exhibits is 
called diagnosis. Psychological diag- 
nosis is accomplished by means of a 
case study, which has as its aim dis- 
covering those factors which can be 
used to advantage and those which 
must be altered so that the child may 
ultimately become optimally adjusted 
to society. The case study process is 
essentially that of formulating hypoth- 
eses and testing them. The obvious 
characteristics of behavior that bring 
the child to the attention of the coun- 
selor suggest possible etiological fac- 
tors. Investigation is then made to 
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determine whether such factors exist. 
In the course of the investigation, 
other factors will probably be sug- 
gested. A valid diagnosis is not likely 
to be accomplished unless a wide 
variety of hypotheses have been inves- 
tigated. The most common error in 
case study practice is jumping to con- 
clusions based upon only partial 
knowledge. 


Testing hypotheses requires infor- 
mation from the child himself, from 
his teachers, past and present, and 
from his parents. Interviews with 
these persons, if skillfully carried out, 
reveal interests, habits, fears, and 
special conditioning experiences which 
may have made the child what he is. 
Interviews with teachers and parents 
will also reveal the extent to which 
they may have attitudes and habits 
which contribute to the child’s diffi- 
culty. 

Adequate school records are also 
invaluable in diagnosis. Unfortunately 
such records are rare in present day 
school systems. Even where a con- 
scientious attempt is made to keep 
adequate records, they often lack items 
of information essential to their opti- 
mum usefulness. Perhaps the most 
frequently omitted item is the date 
when certain events occurred, for ex- 
ample, the date when a test was given. 


One special form of record that de- 
serves particular attention is the health 
record. Records of successive physi- 
cal examinations should be a part of 
a child’s personal data folder. 


The validity of certain hypotheses 
can best be ascertained by the use of 
tests. When such is the case, a psycho- 
logical counseling center is equipped 
to administer and interpret correctly 
those tests which are judged necessary. 


When a diagnosis is made, it is then 
possible to make recommendations re- 
garding programs and methods of in- 
struction. Placement in special rooms, 
curricular changes, visual corrections, 
remedial teaching, foster home place- 
ment, recreational therapy, work ex- 
perience, and special medical examina- 
tions are some of the recommendations 
which may grow out of such a diag- 
nosis. 


A psychological counseling center 
may also undertake therapy. This 
practice is especially desirable when the 
difficulty is a matter of warped person- 
ality. In such cases, the diagnosis 
and therapy go hand in hand. 


Competent psychological service is | 


definitely essential to an adequate pro- 
gram of special education. Only by 
accurate diagnosis may schools avoid 
a compounding of errors. 
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An Program 


for the Slow Learner > 


RosE BurGEsSs BUEHLER* 


The development of an adequate 
educational and vocational guidance 
program to meet the needs of the slow 
learning child is the concern of the 
home, the school, and the state. One 
of the greatest responsibilities of the 
state at present is to enlighten its edu- 
cators as to the prevalence of mentally 
slow pupils. Injustice is being done 
to these boys and girls if they are per- 
mitted to fail in establishing and 
maintaining satisfactory life adjust- 
ments because the school does not 
recognize individual differences and 
does not make provision for an in- 
dividualized program of instruction to 
meet their needs. 

In a democratic culture, the slogan 
“Free education for all of the children 
of all the people” applies to all who 
are capable of profiting by instruction, 
even to a limited extent. To each of 
these the school is equally responsible 
for the training which will best meet 
the needs of the individual. The basic 
fundamental needs of all children 
are the same: 


1. An opportunity to grow accord- 
ing to his normal rate 
2. General physical well-being and 


*Assistant Professor and Supervising 
Teacher in the Third Grade 


the greatest possible freedom 
from handicaps 


3. An opportunity to receive con- 
sideration as a unique developing 
individual 

4.A feeling of belonging to and 
acceptance in the group 


5. A sense of personal worth and 
security 


6. An awareness of competence and 
a sense of achievement 


7. Recognition for his contributions 
made to the group and a feeling 
of prestige 


8.An opportunity to experience 
curiosity and to acquire active 
and varied interests 


The curriculum of most public 
schools is based primarily upon the 
abilities of the intellectually average 
children. The slow learning group 
(which constitutes fifteen to twenty 
per cent of the total school popula- 
tion) is usually expected to meet min- 
imal essentials for grade promotion 
by additional drill on the skills. Sub- 
sequent frustration results from being 
forced continually to try to achieve 
more than their ability makes reason- 
ably possible. Some of these children 
may well be grouped in the usual 
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classroom, but others will not be able 
to take advantage of the regular 
program. 


The term slow learner should be in- 
terpreted to mean slow in the capacity 
to learn intellectual things as measured 
by verbal intelligence tests. These 
children may be rather capable in 
social adaptability, possibly even in 
mechanical ability, without being able 
to read very well or do much with 
abstract thinking in arithmetic. For- 
merly the slow-learning pupils were 
supposed to differ from the average in 
determination or perseverance and 
disposition rather than in the funda- 
mentals of ability to learn. As one 
slow learner put it, “I can do lots of 


things if I don’t have to read how in 
a book first.” 


In an individualized program for 
the slow learner, the curriculum is a 
living, vital force in the lives of the 
pupils. A large portion of their time 
is given over to manual and motor 
activities. Much use is made of visual 
aids and concrete materials. The con- 
nection between school and out-of- 


school living is reinforced with real: 


problems, real interests and real ac- 
tivities of actual people in a familiar 
environment. Greater emphasis is 
placed upon developing understand- 
ings, habits, skills and attitudes that 
are fundamental to the purposes of 
education for a// American youth. 


The fundamental skills are devel- 
oped through the use of practice situa- 
tions involving everyday experiences 
in the lives of the children, as follows: 
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1. Being a host or hostess 


2. Learning common courtesies— Pi! 


greetings, introductions, table 
manners 

3. Learning to use the telephone 
correctly 


4. Buying or selling in the grocery 
store or market organized in the 
room 


5. Reading and writing signs, such 
as “Danger” or Keep Out” 


6. Reading for information and in- 
struction—street signs, time tables, 
street car signs, telephone books, 
labels on articles 


7. Experience reading about common 
interests of the class 


8. Taking trips to collect seeds, 
leaves, and insects 


9. Developing a room museum and 
making, arranging, and caring 
for the exhibits 

10. Growing plants in the class room 
and keeping records of the process 


11. Ordering supplies from the mail 
order catalog 


12. Using the newspaper to find the 
price of articles on sale at local 
stores 


13. Discussion of films shown in the 
class on transportation, safety, 
science, or other topics of cur- 
rent interest 


Social studies activities in the class- 
room duplicate life situations to af- 
ford the dramatization of human re- 
lationships and the application of 
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facts and principles in helping the The arts and crafts are invaluable 


pupil learn to meet the social situa- 
ions and problems of his age group. 
of these are: 


1. Discussing and making health 
posters ‘emphasizing personal 
grooming 


| 2. Studying the workers in the com- 

| munity 

3. Visiting the fire department, 
police department, and other 
agencies 


4. Finding out through these visits 
and subsequent study what the 
function of each department is,— 
why it is necessary, how it works 
and what it does 


5. Setting up a room organization 
for dramatization of local civic 
activities 

6. Reporting and dramatizing per- 
sonal experiences in making ap- 
plication for a job 


An adequate educational and voca- 
ional guidance program would require 
} continuous careful study of the in- 
ividual in relation to his capacity, 
erests, and meeds. Cumulative 

tds would be developed to include 

a on his abilities, assets, interests, 

tal age, academic achievement, 

ults of standardized tests and per- 
ality rating scales, health, favorable 
tsonality traits, habits of work and 
influence of the home. It would 
lude the careful study of his en- 
ironment with a view to obtaining 
pational information, job analyses, 
d job specifications. 


in the development of understandings 
of occupations and vocational informa- 
tion. Language activities involving 
the discussion of the specific jobs in 
which their families are engaged help 
the pupils in studying their personal 
qualifications for an occupation, the 
demands of a job, and ways of getting 
it and making the most of it. The 
use of films on the teaching of occu- 
pations is supplemented by the excit- 
ing career books that tell how people 
got their first jobs and the in-service 
training they received. Trips to places 
of interest and visits to industry fol- 


‘lowed by discussions and exhibits on 
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vocational information pay big divi- 
dends. Prospective employers would 
thus be got in touch with and informa- 
tion filed for part-time jobs to give 
pre-employment experiences. These 
would include after school jobs and 
hdéme jobs for beginners. 


The pupil would be kept in school 
attendance until he had found a job. 
Follow-up records for the period of 
his employment under the supervision 
of the school would be developed. He 
would be helped to sense the obliga- 
tion of the worker to the consumer, 
employer, and his fellow workers. If 
he can thus be aided in the recogni- 
tion of the importance of human re- 
lationships and civic responsibilities, 
he will be making great strides toward 
good citizenship. The guidance pro- 
gram will fall short of its goal if the 
supervision of the slow learner is not 
continued beyond the compulsory 
school age of eighteen. The Illinois 
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Plan provides for the educational pro- 
gram of the educable mentally re- 
tarded child until the age of twenty- 
one. 

When the school has provided a 
curriculum in keeping with the capac- 
ities, interests, and needs of the pupil, 
it has made it possible for the slow 
learner to have experienced effective 
and satisfying human relationships. 
He has been a worthy member of a 
group concerned with meaningful 
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problems of daily living in home an 
family life. The more elements 
interrelationships within his local com 
munity have been pointed out throug 
discussion of practical problems res 
sonably familiar to him. His respon 
sibilities as a citizen have been give 
particular emphasis. Actual job pla 
ment and supervision at work and i 
society will be a responsibility of 
school until he has made a satisf. 
adjustment to life in his community. 
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The public health nurse was 


.|brought into the schools primarily for 


the purpose of preventing the spread 
of communicable diseases among the 
pupils. As her usefulness to the school 
system was clearly demonstrated by 
better attendance and improved physi- 
cal condition of the children, her field 


of service was gradually increased. 
She was given authority to do first aid 
dressings, to weigh and measure the 
pupils, and to test their vision and 
hearing. If the school employed a 
physician to give physical examina- 
tions, the nurse assisted him with 
them. The responsibility for securing 
the correction of remediable defects 
was given to her. This was especially 
true among the group of underprivi- 
leged children. For many years the 
public health nurse has been the con- 
necting link between the needy child 
and the welfare organizations in the 
community. 


The new concept of health educa- 
tion considers the individual child to 
be the important unit of the health 
program. It attempts to give to him 
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“The Relation of the 
: Public Health Nurse to the Teacher 
of Special Education 


GRACE R. SHEA* 


the highest degree of physical health, 
emotional stability and happiness that 
is possible. The scope of this pro- 
gram has now broadened to include 
remedial care and special instruction 
for the handicapped child. This sit- 


-uation provides a new challenge for 


the public health nurse. Accustomed 
as she has been in the past to be sym- 
pathetic with and helpful to the handi- 
capped child, she must be even more 
zealous in caring for him in the future. 
To do anything less will mean that 
her profession will not keep pace with 
the professions of medicine and edu- 
cation in meeting community needs. 


Any nurse who works in the public 
schools needs special training for the 
position because she actually is a 
member of the school staff. The 
state-wide emphasis on special educa- 
tion at the present time makes it im- 
perative that she should have at least 
the preparation leading to a bachelor’s 
degree ip education in addition to the 
basic training in an accredited school 
of nursing. It is necessary that she be 
skilled in the use of the Snellen eye 
chart, the Bett’s Telebinocular ma- 
chine, and the group and pure tone 
audiometers. She must understand 
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the problems of school hygiene so 
that she will be able to advise the 
classroom teacher about the lighting 
of the room, the seating of the pupils, 
and the elimination of safety hazards. 
She should be able to work well with 
people for she will have to work not 
only with the teacher and the child 
but also with the family in which the 
child lives. In order to collaborate 
with other members of her profession 
and of the medical profession, she 
must know the resources of the com- 
munity and the state for caring for 
children who are handicapped; and. she 
should be capable of assuming leader- 
ship in community health activities. 
To qualify in these ways, the public 
health nurse might be expected to 
have a master’s degree in Health 
Education. 


Since the school nurse is a teacher 
of health, it is necessary that she share 
with the classroom teacher and the 
school administrator the problems that 
arise in dealing with children. This 
would involve giving attention to 
symptoms of health defects that are 
reported by the teacher and discussing 
with her the data on the physical ex- 
amination of the pupil. In this way, 
the nurse would interpret to the teach- 
er the various factors that may affect 
the health of the child and suggest 
ways to counteract unfavorable condi- 
tions. She may present a program for 
conserving the vision of the near- 
sighted child, or arrange an extra rest 
period for the child who has a cardiac 
condition, or plan a more adequate 
school lunch for the undernourished 
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child. She may also give the teacher 
a better understanding of the soci 
and economic status of the family, for 
parents often talk more confidenti 
to the nurse than to any other pe 
connected with the school system. Ti 
do all these effectively, she must 
child psychology as well as the basi 
rules of diet and rest. 
The public school nurse may also 
of great assistance to the teacher 
handicapped children in helping wi 
the vocational guidance program. She 
may be able to assist in directing the 
child who has poor vision into 
vocation that will conserve his vision; 
or she may counsel the hard-of-hearing 
child to choose a profession in which 
he will succeed if he can become an 
expert lip reader; or she may stimu- 
late the interest of the child with a 
cardiac candition into fields of en- 
deavor that will require little physical 
exertion. She may be instrumental in 
getting parents to see that the handi- 
capped child must follow a curriculum 
that is more or less dictated by his own 
limitations, and that manual occupa- 
tions are just as important in the 
world as are the professions which 
require more scholastic ability. 


If the public health nurse is to be a! 
real asset in a program of special edu- 
cation, she must, above everything 
else, be sympathetic with the program. 
She must be vitally interested in child- 
ren who have special needs. She must 
not feel that her time is too valuable 
to spend on the child who may never 
reach the goal that society has arbi- 
trarily established as the standard for 
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success in life. She must accept the 
challenge that has been given her in 
the field of special education just as 
she accepted the challenge that was 
given her many years ago when school 
administrators brought nurses into the 
schools to render a service that teach- 
ers alone could not give to the pupils. 
Although results in the field of special 
education may be slow in appearing, 
they are just as important to the health 
of the community as are those in any 
other branch of public health nursing. 
The satisfactions that come to one as 
the result of helping a handicapped 
child to live a richer and fuller life 
are worth many fold the efforts that 
may have been expended. 


The nurse who works with the 
teacher of exceptional children cer- 
tainly has a right to expect that the 
teacher will be keenly interested in the 
health of her pupils. All teachers 
should know the symptoms of com- 
municable diseases and the signs of ill 
health, but the teacher who works with 
handicapped children should be par- 
ticularly on the alert to detect indica- 
tions of eye strain, fatigue, hearing 
loss, speech defects, and malnutrition 
among her pupils. She should be 
vitally interested in securing the cor- 
rections of all remediable defects. She 
should encourage the pupils to study 
the environment and improve health 
conditions in the school and in the 
community. Opportunities should be 
provided for the pupils to arrange the 
seats in the classroom, to measure the 
light in the classroom, to help to 
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keep the drinking fountains and toilets 
clean. The lunch period should be a 
time for studying nutrition, and the 
rest period should emphasize the need 
to conserve the energy of the body. 
Such a health program in the school 
will have far-reaching results because 
the pupils will carry the knowledge 
acquired in the school to their homes. 
Their parents and friends will profit 
by the school health program. Com- 
munity health standards will thus be 
raised. 


There may be real accomplishment 
in the solution of children’s problems 
when all the members of a school 
staff share information that may be 
valuable to each one. Therefore, the 
school administrators should invite 
the nurse to all staff conferences, par- 
ticularly those that have any bearing 
on the problems of special education. 
The reports based on her technical 
skill in testing pupils will be an asset 
to the teachers. On the other hand, 
the nurse needs the support of the 
teachers in promoting all matters that 
lead to better community health. ‘The 
problems of special education are too 
large to be met adequately by any one 
group in a community. They can be 
solved, however, if school administra- 
tors, teachers, nurses, physicians, and 
parents will join hands with local and 
state agencies to work for the good of 
all children who have special needs. 
It is only when these needs are per- 
fectly understood and completely ful- 
filled that there will be equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all children. 
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Physical Education for the 


Exceptional Child 


CLIFFORD E. HorTON* 


The wide range of handicaps that 
restrict the play life of the excep- 
tional child makes it impossible to 
prescribe a definite program of physi- 
cal education that would be satisfactory 
for all. Most of these children will 
have to be dealt with in special classes 
directed by teachers who are thorough- 
ly familiar with the contributing 
causes for their deficiencies. No at- 
tempt is made here to discuss the 
various therapeutic measures that must 
precede participation in physical activ- 
ities for most of these children. The 
outline is merely suggestive of some 
of the possibilities available to the 
special teacher who has a thorough 
background in physical education. 

As a group, the greatest deficiency 
these children display appears to be a 
poorly developed physical body. They 
lack the ordinary motor skills of the 
average child and their social contacts 
are limited. Body building exercises 
and games and sports adapted to their 
handicaps are, therefore, among their 
most important developmental needs. 

The average child is endowed with 
a physical body that responds to basic 
urges to action. Through play he 


*Director of the Division of Health 
and Physical Education 
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gains in physical vigor and in know- 
ledge of motor skills essential to his 
daily life. He gains friends and at- 
tains social standing because he has 
the basis for contacts with other child- 
ren. Not so with the handicapped 
child. His efforts. to extend himself 
beyond a much limited sphere are 
thwarted by companions and situations 
that require abilities far in excess of 
those he possesses. He is easily dis- 
couraged and frequently withdraws 
from activities in which he has little 
chance for success. The greatest 
hazard that stands between these 
children and social and economic se- 
curity is their inability to express their 
emotional drives adequately through 
their muscles. 

Of the various types of exceptional 
children, the mentally handicapped 
child differs mainly in the potential- 
ities of his physical make-up. Unless 
complicating defects are present, his 
greatest handicap lies in the fact that 
his slow reactions make it difficult for 
him to catch on to the games of child- 
ren of his own age, and he soon falls 
behind. As a result of repeated set- 
backs, his efforts become more and 
more restricted. His physical vigor 
deteriorates; he grows fatigued quickly 
and is easily discouraged. For him a 
daily program of physical education is 
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of the greatest importance. The activ- 
ities should be simple and pitched to 
a level where he can readily grasp 
the part he has to play in them. Big 
muscle activities, games of Tag and It, 
relays, and other activities simple in 
organization are valuable during his 
developmental years. These require 
little mental effort but they have a 
profound effect upon the development 
of his vital organs. 

Kunitz reports a study on person- 
ality maladjustments of high school 
pupils. He places them in the same 
category as those having physical de- 
fects. In meeting their activity needs, 
he suggests that the physical education 
program should be longer than the 
usual period. The environment should 
be characterized by a slow, leisurely, 
unhurried tempo. Classes should be 
limited to not more than twenty pupils 
to enable the teacher to give adequate 
individual instruction to the pupils. 

Since these pupils are suffering from 
many different kinds of conflicts, the 
program should aim at establishing 
emotional equilibrium. The activities 
should offer each pupil an opportunity 
to experience a fair measure of success 
and frustration. To guard against 
an overdose of failure, the teacher 
should see that the activities should 
never be so difficult as to be beyond 
the limits of reasonably anticipated 
improvement. In group play there 
should be a distribution of successes 
so that no one group experiences re- 


1Alfred Kunitz, Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, Vol. VIII (March, 
1937), pp. 143-5, 197. 
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peated failures. Each individual 
should be tested for skill and abilities. 
Groups or teams should be selected 
on the basis of equal ability, as near- 
ly as it is possible to do so. The physi- 
cal education teacher can aid material- 
ly by using these successes to assist 
the child to develop a sense of security 
and a feeling of whole-hearted accept- 
ance by his fellows. All the friendly 
banter characteristic of games and 
sports should be permitted but with 
a careful eye and ear out for any type 
of “kidding” that might be turned 
against’ a timid or super-sensitive 
individual. 

The blind and _partially-sighted 
show evidences of underdevelopment 
in height, weight, and lung capacity. 
Their need for physical development 
is marked since their field of activity 
is rigidly restricted. They lack the 
physical confidence that is necessary 
for success in active sports like run- 
ning, jumping, and gymnastics. When 
proper opportunities are provided, 
many of these children develop into 
proficient performers in athletic events. 

Hannon points out the need of 
physical vigor for the blind.? The 
absence of vision places them under 
additional nervous strain. A condition 
known as blindism develops out of a 
desire for stimulation. This condition 
is relieved through directed physical 
activities. Under proper supervision, 
these children enjoy many of the games 
of normal childhood. McKenzie des- 
cribed these activities and some of the 


2G. E. Hannan, School 
Vol. XIII (Oct., 1943), p.26. 
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methods used in teaching them in 
1917. Some of these methods are 
in use today. In track work, hand rails 
were used as guides indoors. Out of 
doors, cables which were stretched 
along the course were to be used as 
guides while running. The runner 
grasped a handle on the end of a short 
chain that was looped about the cable. 
In this manner, they were able to run 
freely. Near the end of the course a 
fringe of cords, suspended much the 
same as those used by railoads, warned 
the runner that he was crossing the 
finish line. 

The same principle has been em- 
ployed in aiding boys to find the bases 
in playing baseball. The partially- 
sighted engage in many of the games 
of other children. The marking for 
play areas must be wider and more 
clearly marked than those usually 
found on playgrounds. Soft rubber 
balls are valuable since they are less 
liable to cause damage should they 
strike the child. These should prefer- 
ably be large to reduce eye strain. 
Games requiring excessive use of the 
eyes and exercises which cause a rush 
of blood to the head should not be 
permitted. Track and field sports, 
modified types of baseball, roller skat- 
ing, dancing, and the like are valuable 
for the blind and partially-sighted. 
Swimming is especially valuable both 
because of the all-round development 
it produces and because it is so much 
fun. 


8R. T. McKenzie, Exercise in Educa- 
tion and Medicine (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1923.) 
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The deaf child is like others in 
many respects. He differs chiefly with 
respect to his vocal apparatus. He is 
underdeveloped in chest and lungs 
because he does not use them as nor- 
mal children do. His coordination and 
sense of balance are poor, and he tends 
to develop a shuffling gait. Posture 
training is essential for him, along 
with breathing exercises. Games like 
volley ball are especially valuable be- 
cause they require the child to stand 
erect and to use the arms in an over- 
head position. Breathing exercises 
serve two purposes. They help to 
increase vital capacity and they are of 
great assistance in aiding the child to 
control breathing when talking. The 
characteristic ‘‘pumping diaphragm” 
can be reduced considerably by these 
exercises. Although special care needs 
to be given these children with respect 
to the items just mentioned, there 
seems to be no reason why a child in 
this condition cannot participate in the 
normal supervised program of activi- 
ties for the children of his own age. 

The crippled child, though limited 
in his range of performance, has many 
opportunities to rise above the level of 
his handicap by means of adapted 
types of physical activity. Stafford has 
cited many instances in which this has 
occurred.* Individual sports are parti- 
cularly valuable for this type of child. 
Activities like shuffle board, croquet, 
golf, hand wrestling, gymnastics, 
basket shooting, swimming, tennis, 


*George T. Stafford, Sports for Handi- 
capped (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939.) 
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rowing, and many others in varying 
degrees of difficulty offer the crippled 
child his most valuable means of phy- 
sical and social adjustment. 

The cardiac should be under a care- 
fully arranged program of activities as 
prescribed by his physician. Strain and 
excessive exertion should be avoided. 
This situation is particularly true of 
children who are not old enough to 
understand the significance of their 
condition. Where activities are per- 
mitted, they should be moderate and 
gtaded to meet each individual’s capa- 
city. If this precaution is taken, a wide 
range of activities is available from 
which he may choose. The important 
thing is for him to stay within the pre- 
scribed limits and to rest whenever 
strain becomes apparent. Competitive 
games are decidedly dangerous and 
should not be considered as a part of 
their program. Postural exercises are 
important in the relief of strain of the 
heart, but these should be given by a 
person trained in dealing with such 
cases. Robinson recommends that the 
child should “Stop on exertion—short 
of onset of shortness of breath, cardiac 
distress, of fatigue greater than that 
experienced by a normal child on simi- 
lar exertion.”® The cardiac needs long 
hours of sleep and regular rest periods 
throughout the day. 


The exceptionally bright child may 
also be a problem because of his atti- 
tude about play and physical exercise. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty is to 
find the means of interesting him in 
some form of activity that will be of 
value to him. Lawton reports the case 
of a boy of eleven who learned to 
swim only because he had been chal- 
lenged to compare the speed with 
which stones of certain weights sank 
in comparison with that of his own 
body. 

The problem presented by all of 
these children is much the same. Be- 
cause of their handicaps, they have 
not developed physically. For some, 
this is a primary cause; for others, it 
is the result of unfortunate circum- 
stances surrounding their efforts to 
play. In all, it must be remembered 
that the development which takes 
place early in life is the most valuable. 
Children who are delayed in the de- 
velopment of physical skills are at a 
great disadvantage physically, emo- 
tionally, and socially. Physical educa- 
tion should seek to determine adequate 
levels of contact with them and assist 
them in getting the greatest possible 
use out of the capacities they possess. 


5H. C. Robinson, Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, Vol. IX (May, 
1938), pp.289-334. 
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Nutrition Education in the 
Special Education Program 


Mary E, BuELL* 


An effective nutrition education 
program requires careful planning so 
that all resources and abilities con- 
tribute to a well integrated program. 
It is not enough to have semi-yearly 
health examinations of the child with 
recommendations as to his nutritive 
shortcomings and needs. The best 
functioning program is a continuous 
one throughout the life( both school 
and home) of the individual child. 
It should be a part of the total health 
education program in all grades. 

The desirable outcomes through 
nutrition education in the elementary 
gtades apply as well to special educa- 
tion. These outcomes are specified in 
the Nutrition Education Series as 
follows: 


1. Good habits of food selection 
2. A favorable attitude toward all 


foods necessary for health and’ 


growth, especially the protective 
foods available in the com- 
munities 


Ww 


. An understanding of the impor- 
tance of the right kinds of food 
to healthy growth, resistance to 
fatigue, attractive appearance, 
and physical well-being 


* Assistant Professor of Home 
Economics 
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4. The ability to check one’s daily 
food intake with a daily food 
guide 

5. The ability to plan a simple meal 
suitable for a child 


6. The ability to prepare and serve 
a simple meal suitable for a child 


7. The cooperation of parents in 
helping the child to apply in his 
daily eating what he has learned 
about nutrition? 


Consistent with the general pro- 
gram in special education, the nutrition 
program includes experiences for the 
child approximating those of real life 
so as to develop habits, attitudes, and 
appreciations that the child will carry 
throughout his life. Through well- 
directed classroom situations, the child 
helps in keeping records of his own 
growth, learning the signs of good 
nutrition, and checking his daily food 
intake to see whether he is doing his 
part toward attaining his goal. He 
may assist in carrying through animal- 
feeding experiments, planning his own 
meals, buying and preparing simple 
dishes, and even participating in the 
school-lunch program. These realistic 


1Nutrition Education in the Elementary 
School, Nutrition Education Series, Pam- 
phlet 1, Aug., 1943, F.S.A. 
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experiments will contribute dynamical- 
ly to the outcomes that are hoped to be 
achieved through the long time nutri- 
tion program. 

Such a program for the handicapped 
child presupposes the training of 
teachers who themselves have devel- 
oped high standards for good health. 
As a part of their training, they will 
pursue a course in nutrition work with 
children, a course which will give them 
an appreciation for and a working 
knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of nutrition. Such a course 
would include a knowledge of the out- 
standing elementary school programs 
in nutrition work in this country, the 
activities and vehicles found most 
useful, and means and methods of 
applying these in the local situation. 

It has been found that the most 
complete programs of nutrition edu- 
cation give the pupils opportunity to 
share in carrying out the school lunch 
program. These realistic experiences 
in selecting, preparing, buying, and 
selling foods provide socio-economic 
situations that afford rich devices for 


attaining many of the goals set up. 
Only through the enlistment of the 
cooperation of parents of the handi- 
capped child, can satisfactory results 
be attained. Herein the special teach- 
er will function in planning with the 
children how they can explain to their 
parents what activities they are par- 
ticipating in and how they can con- 
tinue to carry them out at home. 

The school must provide means for 
making the nutrition program effec- 
tive. ‘To make the nutrition program 
an integral part of the educational 
program of the school it is necessary 
to have an effective coo-rdinator.”* 
This co-ordinator may be the principal, 
the lunchroom maaager, or the home 
economics teacher. “Whoever acts in 
this capacity must have a sound educa- 
tional philosophy, practical working 
knowledge, and the ability to enlist 
cooperation of others.” 


2“Nutrition Education in the School 
Program,” School Life, Vol, 26, 1941. 
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The Speech Correction Teacher 
in the Public School Program of 


Special Education 


DorotHy ECKLEMANN* 


Conservative estimates from surveys 
and from records of schools having 
speech correction programs over a 
period of several years show that be- 
tween five and ten per cent of the 
school population have speech devia- 
tions of such severity as to warrant 
the help of a speech correctionist. 
Records of public school programs also 
show, that although articulatory dis- 
orders occupy the foreground, a wide 
range of speech disorders is to be 
found. Most public school speech 
correctionists find that these articula- 
tory disorders may range from the 
common substitutions, omissions, and 
distortions associated with baby-talk 
to the highly unintelligible speech, 
which not only interferes with the: 
child’s ability to communicate but with 
his school work and his total person- 
ality. In addition, there is at least a 
sprinkling of the following disorders: 
stuttering, cluttering, voice problems, 
cleft-palate speech, delayed speech, 
hard-of-hearing speech, and cerebral- 
palsy speech. 


*Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Assistant Director of Speech Service 
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Because speech disorders are more 
prevalent than the other handicaps 
which necessitate special training, and 
because the speech corectionist is ord- 
inarily an itinerant teacher who carries 
an optimum case load of seventy-five 
to one hundred children (actually she 
is often forced to carry a much heavier 
load), her work touches more fre- 
quently that of the classroom teacher 
than does that of the other special 
teachers. Likewise, since speech dis- 
orders often accompany other disabil- 
ities, she is also able to establish a 
close working relationship with the 
other teachers of special education,— 
a relationship similar to that enjoyed 
by the school nurse and the school 
psychologist. Her contacts with the 
home, in order that parents may co- 
Operate in the program of the child, 
are likewise extensive. 


Not only does the correctionist find 
herself servicing a wide area, but she 
also finds that she must draw upon 
sources beyond her department and 
the classroom in order to carry forward 
her program. Again and again she 
must have the help of the health and 
psychological departments, and on oc- 
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casion she finds herself turning to the 
social agencies in the community for 
information and assistance. Probably 
no other teacher of exceptional child- 
ren, unless it be the worker with the 
socially maladjusted child, finds herself 
serving so many people or being 
forced to draw upon so many outside 
sources in order to maintain an ade- 
quate program. 


What does such a program necessi- 
tate in the way of training? In the 
first place, the speech correctionist 
must be well-trained in the line of her 
specialty. She must be able not only 
to diagnose speech disorders and_ to 
plan and carry out the necessary ther- 
apy, but also to recognize speech 
symptoms which indicate some phase 
of organic or emotional disturbance 
and refer the child to the proper source 
of help: the pediatrician, the otolaryn- 
gologist, the orthodontist, the neurolo- 
gist, or the psychologist. She must 
be able to interpret the reports re- 
turned to her. When such a service 
is not available, she must be able her- 
self to check the child’s hearing with 
the pure-tone audiometer or whisper 
tests and to estimate his mental age. 
If she is fortunate enough to be in a 
school system where these services are 
available, she must be able to inter- 
pret the reports and to use them in 
charting a program of speech re-edu- 
cation. 


In the second place, it is essential 
that the speech correctionist’s training 
enable her to work effectively not only 
with the case in question but also with 


the other people who are concerned 
in his welfare. It is necessary for her 
to understand the basic principles of 
mental hygiene, abnormal psychology, 
and the fundamental laws of learning. 
She must be able to conduct an inter- 
view and compile a case history. Fur- 
thermore, she must know the resources 
of the community in securing the help 
which is indicated for a particular 


_ child as part of his speech re-training 
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program but which is beyond her 
capacities. 


In the third place, since so much of 
her work is in the elementary school, 
she should have enough background in 
elementary education to understand 
child development, child interest and 
abilities, and the teacher-child rela- 
tionship. The speech correctionist 
who does not plan her work to fit in 
with the classroom teacher's general 
program and the administrative pro- 
gram of the school will cut herself off 
from a vital source of good will, inter- 
est, and cooperation. 


In the fourth place, the close rela- 
tionship of her work with that of 
other special teachers makes it neces- 
sary that she have a working knowledge 
of their problems in order that she 
may best serve them. The teacher of 
the slow learner may be able to handle 
all of the speech problems in her 
group, but probably she will apprec- 
iate the specialized services of the 
speech correctionist since the incidence 
of speech defects among slow-learning 
children is particularly high and varied. 


In the orthopedic room ‘there are 
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usually cases of cerebral-palsy with 
characteristic poor speech. Here, if 
the speech therapist carries the cases, 
her work must be closely related to 
the whole program for the physical 
development of the child. She cannot 
expect to get the fine muscle coordina- 
tion required in speech before gross 
muscle coordination is established. 
Mental attitude is also important, and 
teacher cooperation is an absolute 
necessity. 


In the case of the hard-of-hearing 
child where the impairment is so great 
that he is assigned to a special room, 
speech is usually very poor and lan- 
guage development so much retarded 
that the language development pro- 
gram constitutes an all-day plan. The 
basic training of the teacher in this 
room for the most part is preparation 
for just such a program of speech. 
This training is so highly specialized 
and requires so much time and energy 
that the average speech correctionist 
who is carrying any other cases will 
not attempt it. However, she certain- 
ly should be on the alert to refer child- 
ren to these rooms and to improve 
the speech of the  hard-of-hearing- 
child who can remain in the usual 
classroom. 


The children in the sight-saving 
rooms ordinarily present no more 
problems than children in the usual 
classroom. Occasionally, however, 
the child with the speech deviation is 
so poorly adjusted socially that he is 
referred to the visiting teacher. Here 
the speech correctionist can help to 
determine what part speech plays in 
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this maladjustment—whether it is the 
cause of it or whether it stems from 
it—and can work out a program with 
the social worker. 

Whatever the relationship of the 
correctionist to these other special 
services, she should be willing and 
able to interpret the program of special 
education to the classroom teachers 
and to the public and thus help them 
in making proper inquiries and re. 
ferrals. 

The Illinois Department of Educa- 
tion recognizes the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the speech correctionist 
and has accordingly set up minimum 
requirements for certification. In order 
to be certified, one must fulfill the 
specified requirements in education 
courses for the teaching certificate; 
one must have a major in speech, with 
strong emphasis upon courses in 
speech pathology that embrace organic 
and functional disorders of all kinds, 
as well as some work in the anatomy 
of the ear and speech organs; one 
must have a background of psychology 
and case-study techniques; and one 
must have supervised experience in 
speech correction, clinical or other- 
wise. These are the bare essentials of 


the working equipment of a speech | 


correctionist. One works in the field 
but a short time to realize that these 
are minimum requirements and to feel 
the need for further study. These 
requirements and the high standard 
maintained by the American Speech 
Correction Association probably ac- 
count for the great number of speech 
correctionists who hold M.A. degrees. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Pres. R. W. Fairchild represented 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges at a meeting of the National 
Committee on Conservation Education 
in Chicago. President Fairchild and 
Dr. C. E. Wildman, President of De 
Pauw University, made an inspection, 
for the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, of 
Wilberforce University in Ohio. 


Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, associate 
professor of psychology, and Dr. 
Arthur H. Larsen, head of the de- 
partment of education, are co-authors 
of an article, in the autumn issue ot 
Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement, entitled “Statistical Interpre- 
tation of Symptoms Illustrated with a 
Factor Analysis of Problem Checklist 
Items.” 


Miss Gladys Tipton, assistant pro- 
fesor of music, has reviewed ‘‘A Sing- 
ing School,” by Marie T. Armitage 
and others, for I/Jinois Music Educator. 
Miss Tipton has been appointed chair- 
man of the elementary vocal music 
committee of the Illinois Music Edu- 
cators Association. 


Dr. Bjarne R. Ullsvik, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics, was elected a 
director of the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers at 
its convention in Chicago during No- 
vember. He spoke before the mathe- 
matics section of the Northwest Wis- 
consin Education Association on the 
course of study prepared by the mathe- 


matics committee of the state curricu- 
lum study. 


Dr. Louis Hoover, director of the 
division of art education, talked to the 
Ceramics and Crafts Club of Spring- 
field in November on “Techniques of 
Making Pottery.” 


Dr. Helen E. Marshall, associate 
professor of social science, addressed 
the state planning conference of Delta 
Kappa Gamma of Indiana, at Indian- 
apolis, October 13. 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, discussed 
“Giving Geography a Place in the 
High School Program” as part of a 
panel on “Geography in the High 
School” at the Milwaukee meeting of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, November 23. 


Dr. Jennie A. Whitten, head of the 
department of foreign languages, at- 
tended the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in Chicago dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 


H. J. Hancock, director of athletics, 
spoke at the high school athletic ban- 
quet in Eureka on “Post-war Athlet- 
ics.” 


Dr. Henrietta Fleck, director of the 
division of home economics education, 
took part in a panel discussion at one 
of the section meetings of the Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies in 
Milwaukee, November 23. 
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Wayne F. Sherrard, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, was a guest at the 
Music Clinic held on December 14 at 
Mason City, Illinois. 


Miss Helen M. Flynn, assistant dean 
of women, spoke at the central divi- 
sion meeting of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers Association at Ames, Iowa, No- 
vember 9. 


Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, is the 
author of two articles in The Classical 
Journal: “The Plans of the Committee 
on Educational Policies,” in Novem- 
ber, and “A Synoptic Report of Latin 
Week,” in December. Dr. Geweke is 
chairman of the committee on educa- 
tional policies of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South. 


Dr. Victor M. Houston, principal of 
University High School, talked on 
“Teacher Education and Pupil Wel- 
fare” before the schools division of the 
State Association of Public Welfare 
Workers at Peoria, December 10. 


Miss Gertrude Stephens, assistant 
professor of the teaching of social 
science (emerita), spoke on “Foreign 
Policy of the United States” before the 
Bloomington League of Women Vo- 
ters on October 16. On November 9, 
she addressed the Rotary Club in 
Atlanta on “The United Nations Or- 
ganization.” 

Miss Ethel M. Burris, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, addressed the high 
school English teachers of Peoria, 
Woodford, Tazewell, and Mason 
counties at their meeting in Peoria on 
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December 6. Her subject was ‘The 
Teaching of Reading in Secondary 
Schools.” 


Miss Frances Conkey, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, has been 
appointed counselor to the executive 
committee of the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomics Association for a period of 
two years. 


Miss Bernice Cooper, assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical educa- 
tion, attended a meeting of the Mid- 
west Association of College Women in 
Physical Education at Purdue Univer- 
sity. Miss Cooper is chairman of the 
educational policies committee of the 
Association. 


Miss Ruth Zimmerman, assistant 
librarian, attended the Regional Lib- 
rary Round Table Conference at Pon- 
tiac, October 11, where she discussed 
the question “What Does Modern 
Youth Want Most in Books—from 
the School Viewpoint?” 


Miss Blossom Johnson, instructor in 
home economics, spoke to the Nation- 
al Secretaries Association in Bloom- 
ington on “1946 Fashions.” 


Miss Dorothy Hinman, assistant 
professor of English, talked to a dis- 
trict meeting of public librarians at 
Clinton, November 6. Her topic was 
“Weaknesses in Children’s Depart- 
ments of Public Libraries.” 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, presided at the district con- 
ference of Phi Delta Kappa held at 
Purdue University, November 30-De- 
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cember 1. Mr. Goodier is district 
representative for the fifth district, 
comprising the states of Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky. 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, associate 
professor of social science, was chair- 
man of a joint sectional meeting of the 
American Political Science Association 
and the National Council of the Social 
Studies at Milwaukee, November 23. 
Dr. Browne has recently been appoint- 
ed director of research for the special 
commission to study school finance 
created by the 64th General Assembly. 


Dr. Leslie A. Holmes, associate 
professor of geography, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Green to a state 
committee on surplus educational 
property. Dr. Holmes is the repre- 
sentative of all the colleges and uni- 
versities in Illinois. 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, has an article entitled “Illi- 


nois Plans for Its Exceptional Child- 
ren,” in School and Society for No- 
vember 10. Mrs. Hall is now editor 
of Publicity Problems, the national 
magazine of the American College 
Publicity Association. 

Miss Louise Stubblefield, assistant 
librarian, attended the School Library 
Clinic at Champaign, October 27, 
where she discussed the “Use of 
Magazines.” 


Miss Eleanor W. Welch, head 
librarian, addressed district meetings 
of public librarians et Pontiac, Octo- 
ber 11, on “Library Statistics,” and at 
Clinton, November 6, on “The Lib- 
rary and Audio-visual Materials.” De- 
cember 27-29 she attended meetings 
of the directors of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries as the 
representative of teachers college 
librarians. Miss Welch is chairman of 
Institutions, a section of the American 
Library Association. 
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